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High Stakes in 


Germany 


OTHING is certain about the conference that begins in 

Berlin ten days hence save that it will be hard to follow. 

Had the western governments stuck to their guns and not 
been distracted by Sir Winston Churchill’s wish to reconnoitre the 
Soviet lines in person, the exchanges would have been about the 
unification of Germany in freedom As it is, the way is 
open to discussing everything under the sun: the claims of China, 
the pooling of atomic materials, east-west trade, Mr Molotov’s fears of 
America and America’s fears of Mr Malenkoy and rival plans for the 
organisation of Europe. It would be wise to reckon that talking may 
go on for three or four weeks without revealing whether any basis of 
agreement on Germany can be found. If the Russians have their 
way it will drag on much longer. 

However that may be, the important thing for the western powers 
is that public opinion should keep its eye steadily on the ball marked 
“ plans for German unity.” Others will be kept in the air to confuse 
the mind ; but this is the one to watch. If it falls to the ground that 
—so far as Europe is concerned—is the end of profitable discussion. 
Progress may be made in other directions: for example; there is every 
reason to encourage Soviet-American contacts on plans to pool atomic 
materials, and to encourage the discreet and courteous diplomatic 
methods by which progress has so far been made in this matter. 
Otherwise, the Berlin conference should be judged useful or 
futile, according to the progress that it achieves on the problem 
of Germany. And such a judgment will be difficult for ordinary 
people unless the issues involved are firmly kept in view. 

The basic principle of the western governments is that Germany 
should be united in freedom by the methods of the free democracies. 
(The distinction between “free democracies” and “ people’s 
democracies ” is one that the Russians will try hard to blur.) They 
therefore put first the establishment of conditions in the Soviet Zone 
that would enable 18 million Germans to vote secretly and without 
fear. In the opinion of politicians in western Germany, this would 
require at least six months of free contact between east Germans and 
west Germans and the dismantling of the police and party system in 
the east. Germans there must be convinced that there would be no 
reprisals against anti-Communist voters, and that—for example— 
house warders who spy on flat-dwellers would be removed. This 
seems to some people a lot to ask ; but it is the minimum requirement 
for a truly representative all-German government. 

After elections in these conditions—so runs the western case—the 
all-German government would take part in negotiations for a peace 
treaty with the four occupying powers. From the first the question 
would arise: what are the frontiers of the Germany with which peace 
is to be made ? What is to be done about the Saar and the Oder- 
Neisse frontier with Poland ? The Russians would be in a poor 
position to argue for the present eastern frontier and to ask for a 
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western guarantee of its permanence. For the freely 
elected all-German government would presumably 
contain hardly any Communists to support the 
abandonment of German territory. 

The third main feature of the western case is that 
the new united Germany should be as free to join 
alliances, or to abandon sovereign rights together with 
other countries to a European organisation, as the 
Federal Republic would be under the Bonn Convention 
and the European Defence Community Treaty. It 
should be free to join France, Italy and the Low 
Countries in a European community, and to join the 
United States and Britain in an Atlantic community. 

The Soviet conditions are, of course, quite contrary. 
Their purpose is different ; their order of events for 
the unification of Germany is different ; and the results 
of their application would be fundamentally and 
critically different. First and foremost Mr Molotov 
puts a peace treaty based on the Potsdam agreement of 
1945, which would involve the western powers in con- 
firming the Oder-Neisse line and the “neutralisation ” 
of Germany. If they refused, then they would be repre- 
sented as sacrificing the opportunity of agreement with 
Moscow to their desire to rearm the Germans as 
allies. Then a provisional government would be 
nominated, not elected, by the Grotewohl-Ulbricht 
clique in Eastern Germany working with West German 
politicians. These would not be the supporters of 
Dr Adenauer. Such a body would be unrepresenta- 
tive, for events have shown how hollow is the claim of 
the Soviet Zone government to represent the 18 million 
East Germans, and how overwhelming is the majority 
of 50 million West Germans who support Dr Adenauer. 

This “ provisional government” would then prepare 
“free elections ” and would give its views on the peace 
treaty agreed between the occupation powers. By 
various means these elections would be weighted in the 
Communists’ favour; and, most important of all 
featurés in the Soviet plan, western troops would have 
had to withdraw from Germany while the Soviet troops 
made a short retreat across the Oder. 

The purpose of all this has been made clear by a 
Soviet commentator in these words: 

It is necessary to exclude any foreign interference in 
order to make the all-German election truly democratic. 
Elections are a purely German affair. Elections should 
be carried out with a view to eliminating any pressure 
on the electorate by the big monopolies. On the 
contrary, they should ensure freedom of action by all 
democratic organisations. The preparation and holding 
of these elections should be left to a provisional, all- 
German democratic government. 

If Mr Molotov and his German allies had their way, 
the peace treaty would contain clauses prohibiting 
industrialists (that is to say, supporters of Dr Adenauer) 
‘“ militarists,” and “ Hitlerites,” from having any hand 
in the working of the new German state. Anyone 


propagating “anti-peace views”—that is to say, 
criticising Communism or the Soviet Union—would be 
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proscribed, whereas such so-called “ democratic 
organisations” as the Communist-controlled Free 
German Youth and East German trade union head- 
quarters would put up candidates. The “ provisional 
government ” would then draw up a constitution to be 
confirmed by the electors. The same Soviet com- 
mentator has made it clear that this would mean a roo’ 
and branch revision of the present West German Con- 
stitution, which is denounced as “ permeated by an 
undemocratic spirit’ and as “consolidating the hege- 
mony of monopoly capital and the Junkers who were 
the backbone of German militarism.” Herr Selbmann 
one of the East German Communist ministers, ‘has 
exuberantly crossed the t’s and dotted the 1's of these 
pronouncements by declaring that the Red Flag must 
wave over Germany. 


* 


That, indeed, is the heart of the matter—what flag 
will wave over united Germany ? A Soviet flag thgt 
already exists or a European flag that has yet to be 
created ? That is really what the Berlin conference 
will be about. For it is obvious that a state set up 
according to Soviet ideas would be prohibited from 
joining the European Defence Community or Nato and 
would have to break from the coal-steel pool. True, it 
would have an army; the Russians have one ready in 
their zone, 75§-85,000 strong, trained and controlled by 
Communists and collaborators. The presence of the 
Americans and the British would be deemed superfluous 
to safeguard the neutrality of a state protected by a 
Communist-controlled army. 

That would be the end of the story: allied with- 
drawal and the gradual attraction of all Germany into 
the Soviet sphere. Some think this is an exaggeration ; 
but the evidence for the conclusion in Soviet and East 
German sources is ample and candid. The Russians 
are struggling to win Germany ; the Western ministers 
cannot allow them to succeed. If they stick firmly to 
their insistence on free elections they keep Mr Molotov 
in a position of. embarrassing weakness. Almost 
certainly, he cannot accept the demand ; but to refuse 
it is to expose him and his case before the eyes of all 
Germany. His line of escape is to demand that it should 
all be “left to the Germans ” ; so his allies in Eastern 
Germany have for weeks been searching frantically for 
West German politicians who will talk with their 
nominees—about almost anything. So far the effort 
has failed ; but if Mr Eden and his colleagues falter, if 
public opinion behind them gets bored with the prin- 
ciple of “ free elections first,” then German collaboration 
will begin. 

Why, it may be asked, should Germans not get 
together, as Mr Molotov is likely to suggest ?. Why not 
let Easterners and Westerners consult, to arrange elec- 
tions and negotiate on technical matters including, as 
the Social Democrats have proposed, the vital matter of 
establishing a common currency between the two Ger- 
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manies ? The question may well be heard from such 
quarters as the British Labour Party. The answer is 
two fold. First, such collaboration would hold up 
indefinitely and finally make impossible Western Ger- 
many’s integration with the West ; it would destroy the 
position of Dr Adenauer who opposes such methods 
even at the risk of appearing opposed to German unity. 


Can Labour 


HE mood of Parliament, when it reassembles on 

Tuesday, is easy to foresee. On both sides there 
is, below the surface, more apprehension than lust for 
party warfare. This year is likely to provide the decisive 
test of both parties in their present roles, of modern 
Conservatism in office and of the postwar Labour party 
in opposition, Since 1951 the Government has had 
too much good luck and the Labour party has been 
too turned in on itself, on its own doubts and disputes, 
for either to be fairly tested. For the Government, 
tougher times are now almost certainly at hand. As 
an environment for economic policies that can be at 
once successful and popular, even the mildest American 
recession would be distressing compared with the 
improving terms of trade, joined to continuing American 
prosperity, that have been enjoyed for the past two years. 
On the other side, the Opposition is now as united as 
it is ever likely to be. The policy approved at the 
Margate conference last year will have to serve, for 
good or for ill, as the basis of Labour’s appeal to the 
country at the next general election. 

The revised version of this “ Challenge to Britain,” 
now published, rounds off the process of rethinking and 
reshaping policy that began as long ago as 1948, when 
the Labour Government had already exhausted the 
impetus of the ideas of 1945. The outcome is bare 
in new ideas, but it reflects considerable ingenuity in 
embracing new compromises. The question that will 
now be tested in Parliament is whether the compromises 
are more than paper work, whether the party can make 
them in fact the guide lines of its actions in the day-to- 
day business of opposition. This is a matter more of 
spirit than of detailed prescription. The essence of the 
“ Challenge to Britain” is that it proffers the country 
more from the same machine. It does not propose to 
change the machine ; it does not express the revolu- 
tionary purpose that powered the Socialist movement 
in the days of discontent—the spirit that the move- 
ment’s emotional conservatives, such as Mr Bevan, 
wish at all costs to sustain. 

This is the fundamental sense in which the com- 
promises of “‘ Challenge to Britain” are far nearer to 
the Right than to the Left. The right-wingers are those 
who believe that the present apparatus of the mixed 
economy and the welfare state is adequate for the pur- 
poses of British socialism. They want to modify it a 
bit. They want to work the machine differently (but 
not all that differently) from the way the Tories work 
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Secondly, it would mean the gradual slipping of the 
links that bind Germany to America, Britain and France. 
For the idea would quickly spread that Germans could 
deal with Germans, outwit both the Russians and the 
Atlantic group, take up a middle position in Europe, and 
return to the dangerous and tragic path that they have 
followed for nearly a century. 


Face Itself ? 


it. They claim to be able to get more out of it—equal 
pay, bigger pensions, and so on. But that is all. They 
do not propose to nationalise more industries. They do 
not follow through the theory and emotions of socialist 
gradualism. That would require a further instalment 
of the measures of 1945, when the Labour party was 
able to be, briefly, all that it wished. With large 
changes in the ownership of industry and in the basic 
structure of the social services, Labour in 1945 felt 
itself to be the agent of a revolution without requiring 
its leaders to be even the mildest of revolutionaries. 

The programme of action for the next Labour 
Government contains nothing of revolution. It is a 
large programme only in the social benefits—or bribes 
to voters—that it holds out. Unlike that of 1945, it 
is not a programme of change in the economic and 
industrial machine, or at least it proposes no changes 
that are both fundamental and definite. If the last 
Labour Government presided over a revolution by 
consent, the next will be—or will have got itself elected 
as being—mildly reformist. This is the fact but it is 
not the mood of politics in 1954. The Labour party 
has a divided view of the fact. The majority of the party 
wants a reformist policy ; yet also loathes it and wishes 
it away. 

* 


Labour’s electoral interest lies, plainly, in having its 
reformist moderation recognised and understood by 
the public at large and especially by marginal voters. 
But this external face on things conflicts utterly with 
the internal attitude that pays the policy-makers in 
dealing with their own followers. The emotions and 
idealisms of the Labour movement remain more revolu- 
tionary than reformist. Though the head thinks other- 
wise, the party’s heart is still more in turning the boss 
out of the factory — in “taking over the levers of 
economic power,” as the left-wingers see it—than in 
legislating for bigger pensions. In truth, Labour’s 
declared policy is now to leave the economic structure 
of the country much as it is, but within the movement 
this is a disagreeable truth that few Labour politicians 
like to mention or perhaps even to admit to themselves. 

The penalties of the divided attitude are plain. They 
have been demonstrated many times in the House of 
Commons during the past two years. The party’s 
negative criticism is divorced from its positive policy. 
The passions that good sense submerges, in a document 
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like “ Challenge to Britain,” are allowed all the more 
to sway party meetings and parliamentary debates. The 
party whose colonial policy the Conservatives have 
taken over tries nevertheless to criticise that policy as 
if the Conservatives were repressive monsters. The 
party that proposes to leave almost all industry in 
private hands nevertheless talks in Parliament as if all 
dividends represented the blood-sucking machinations 
of private monopoly capitalism. And so on. It may 
promise to follow its right-wing leaders in office, but 
the Labour party cannot consistently repress its left- 
wing feelings in opposition. Much of the time it would 
like to talk as if the Tories were reactionaries and it 
was itself revolutionary. Since in practice that would 
be too silly, Labour in opposition generally succeeds 
in being neither reformist nor revolutionary but more 
often irresponsible and incoherent. 


This has been the painful experience of the past 
two years. The question is whether any improvement 
can now be hoped for. The Bevanite quarrel is at last 
subdued and the right-wing’s reformist policy 1s 
definite and accepted. Perhaps more important, the 
party's policy-makers must now be beginning to 
count the cost of the bigger pensions, free doctors’ 
prescriptions, more education and the like to which 
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that policy has committed them. The answer is prob- 
ably more than {£300 million a year, and within the 
lifetime of the next British Government the annua] 
cost of the existing social services will also rise by some 
{£250 million because there will be more old people 
and more children of school age. ‘Together, these are 
formidable extra demands on the British economy. The 
Labour party no longer pretends to have any miracle- 
working devices of nationalisation or the like that would 
enable the country readily to enjoy such benefits. They 
have to be got, according to Labour’s own policy state- 
ment, out of the economy as it is—in essentials—and 
in the teeth of very difficult external circumstances. 
Labour’s ability to keep its promises plainly depends on 
its ability to make that economy work better. And, 
equally plainly, this will not be achieved by men who 
behave in opposition as if they wanted to put every 
existing policy in reverse. 

In its great days, in the triumph of 1945, the British 
Labour party claimed to be facing the future. The 
political need of 1954 is that it should face itself, that it 
should admit the truth about itself. .The policy on 
which it now stands before the country is one of making 
relatively few changes, and the convincing technique of 
opposition is therefore not a broad but a narrow-fronted 
attack. Labour is entitled to question the present 
Government's understanding and administration, not its 
motives or most of its principles. In that way, and that 
way only, Mr Attlee and his colleagues could rehabilitate 

ritish politics and themselves. 


Made in Shefheld 


BY A SPECIAT 


B Y all the laws of geography and economics, Sheffield 
—the fifth city in England and producer of half 
of the total value of Britain’s steel—ought not to exist 


at all. Nature can rarely have designed a moorland 
valley less promising for industrial development 


than the nook in the Pennine hills where Sheffield has 
grown. It has never been a market’ centre ; it lies, 
almost surrounded by bare uplands, on the route to 
nowhere. True, it had water power, iron ore and mill- 
stone grit which enabled it to grind knives long before 
the mechanical age ; and later the existence of local 
coal helped it to hold its own throughout the vicissi- 
tudes of the nineteenth century. But these natural 
endowments are almost commonplace in the north of 
England, and in other areas one need not burrow 
through the Pennines to reach them. 

Sheffield’s trump card has been a social asset rather 
than a natural one. It is the local skill in handling 
metals that has always kept Sheffield just one jump 
ahead of its rivals. The city’s leading industries at 
the present time—steel and engineering, cutlery and 


CORRESPONDENT 


silverware—seem to be located in Sheffield for one 
reason only: they are all highly skilled manufactures 
in which the things that Sheffield men can do to the 
raw material make it worth while carrying that material 
half across England to do it. 

The city has inherited a great tradition ; the label 
“ Sheffield Made” has great selling power. But in a 
competitive world no city can live on. its reputation 
alone, without earning it afresh year by year. Up to 
date, Sheffield has succeeded in doing this. “ Make a 
better mousetrap,” said Emerson, “ and the world will 
make a beaten path to your door.” For two centuries 
Sheffield has been making a succession of better and 
better mousetraps, and sure enough the path has been 
beaten to its door. The railway companies were com- 
pelled to tunnel under the Pennines and lay difficult 
routes up the steep valleys specially to link London 
and Manchester by main line to a city that grew so 
obstinately out of the way ; and today the city’s import- 
ance is taken completely for granted by people who 
never realise what a minor miracle its mere survival 
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implies. But the rest of the country might probe that 
miracle to its advantage. 

Although famous for its cutlery, Sheffield is really 
dominated by steel making and engineering. It has 
had to fight to retain and develop these industries ever 
since Bessemer’s invention shifted cheap steel-making 
from the coalfields to the ports and Thomas’s invention 
shifted it again to the phosphoric orefields of Lincoln- 
shire and Northampton. It has won through partly by 
the location of open hearth steel plant close to an 
engineering market which in turn gives it back scrap ; 
and partly by a specialisation on alloy and high-grade 
steels that it regards as normal and its rivals regard as 
odd. “The stuff other places turn out ” says Sheffield, 
“isn’t real steel ; it’s just iron with a handful of carbon 
hrown in.” And South Wales dismisses Sheffield with 
“Not real steel-makers like us: they just fiddle 
around with little bits of fancy stuff.” 

Wartime expansion in this kind of specialised steel- 
making was very great, so Sheffield has little share in 
the current programme to extend Britain’s total steel 
capacity. But earlier misgivings about possible over- 
expansion appear to be quite forgotten. Little of Shef- 
field’s steel. goes abroad in the raw state ; nearly all of 
it goes to engineering firms, where it is incorporated, in 
smaller or large quantities, into every variety of product 
from safety razor blades to marine propeller-shafts. 
This means that its ultimate market is impossible to 
analyse, and in particular it is the merest guesswork 
how much Sheffield’s sales depend, at second or third 
or fourth hand, on exports or on rearmament. But 
clearly, in both cases, the answer must be a great deal. 
The future of special and alloy steels, therefore, depends 
to a disturbing extent on factors outside the industry’s 
control, and this has flung into Sheffield’s face the 
familiar challenge to innovate or die. Hence, for 
example, the ever increasing sums spent on research 
and the determined efforts to make fine springs that 
can challenge the old Swiss-Swedish monopoly in the 
British watch and instrument market. 


* 


The centre of gravity of Sheffield’s economy, in terms 
of employment and output, lies in its vast number of 
engineering works, which make everything from giant 
marine machinery, guns and crankshafts to dentist’s 
files and the proverbial pin-head. Their organisation, 
their problems and prospects, are bound up with those 
of steel-making at one extreme and of the cutlery and 
handtool trades at the other. Cutlery is the city’s oldest 
and best known industry. In this town it means not 
only knives and forks, but scissors, saws and scalpels 
and endless other implements. Before the war, about 
one third of Sheffield cutlery went abroad, mostly to 
the British dominions and colonies ; now foreign sales 
are nearly two thirds, a reflection of purchase tax at 
home and a postwar boom in markets abroad. But 
the foreign market is getting tougher, and herein lies 
the second challenge to Sheffield’s prosperity. Quality 
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goods, which are the mainstay of cutlery exports, 
continue to find markets, but in small batches of 
“ exclusive” lines and only at a cost in salesmanship, 
display-packaging and advertising that was undreamed 
of a few years ago. Sheffield’s answer must lie in “ new 
ideas, specialities, trying this here and that there and 
being ready to scrap what doesn’t go and try something 
else” ; the words are those of a cutlery manufactuter 
whose own chief success has been in exporting 
Victorian-style table ware, made up in sets suitable ¢ 
American eating habits. 


” 


Good cutlery manufacture has always involved a 
multiplicity of separate processes and skilled handwork, 
a state of affairs leading naturally to a proliferation of 
small units, outworkers and small masters, with all that 
that means in under-employment, low earnings and out- 
of-date methods. Here again the bewildered economist 
who visits Sheffield is on familiar ground, with some- 
thing to complain about but no clear idea of how to 
put it right. Easy talk about standardisation and pro- 
duction flow is meaningless to a firm that lives by 
snatching orders for an exclusive batch of serrated 
steak-knives for Minnesota or of pearl-finished pocket 
knives for the East Indies. Exhortations to imitate the 
Swedes or the Germans, who are investing fabulous 
sums in new plant, draw hopeless shrugs from the 
owner of a small family business with a long history but 
a short bank balance. Co-operation either in production 
or selling seems to be almost unthinkable between these 
Yorkshire individualists, whose designs and techniques 
are so competitive. The casual observer can easily be 
persuaded that the industry has no future worth the 
name ; and cutlery, silver plate and hand tool makers 
are disturbingly willing to pause in the middle of still 
booming business to agree with him. But, tucked 
away in back rooms or little side streets, these Jeremiahs 
are developing on the quiet some revolutionary tech- 
niques. The future, though puzzling, may not after 
all be darker than it seemed to be in 1913, when 
Brearley, right here under their noses, invented stain- 
less steel, the stuff that seemed as if it would make 
cutlery last for ever. 

There is nothing showy about Sheffield. Unlike the 
typical mercantile city, it has no fine public buildings, 
no great tradition in art or music. Leeds, its jealous 
rival, wears a dignified, metropolitan air by comparison. 
Sheffield, under its pall of smoke, has no true city 
centre, its warren of hilly streets shows no discernible 
civic pride, and its Corporation has not even managed 
to make a worthy collection of Old Sheffield Plate 
before the last beautiful pieces vanish from the antique 
market. If the city has a heart, it lies in the Public 
Library, whose importance as a focus of interest and 
enlightenment is quite unusual even in the north. 
Between its seven river valleys high stony spines run 
right into the heart of the town, offering little foothold 
for building and crowding both factories and working- 
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class houses into shocking congestion in the valley 
bottoms. There is room for a British Corbusier to 
make his name in Sheffield ; and a bold city council, 
which envisages the possibility of building fourteen- 
storey blocks of flats in the very heart of the city on 
these commanding sites, would dearly like to find one. 

But in two most enviable respects Sheffield is unique 
among British cities. The first is the beauty of its 
natural setting among the hills. It is “a dark picture 
in a golden frame” ; the clamour, congestion and dirt 
where its people work strike a startling contrast 
vith the finest scenery in England where they spend 
their evenings and week-ends. There are considerable 
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grouse moors and no less than fifty-two farms actually 
within the city boundary, and the playground of the 
Peak District lies at its. doorstep. The second 
unexpected attraction of Sheffield is the indefinable air 
of romance that haunts the ugly, smoky streets. This 
is partly the effect of the dramatic glare of furnaces 
against the night sky ; and partly of the names of its 
great workshops—Firth, John Brown, English Steel 
and the rest—names that have made history and 
are making it today. But most of all there is the throb- 
bing realisation that this is a community devoted to 
making important things, and making them in an 
inventive and exciting way. 


Dealing with China 


S the foreign ministers prepare to come together 

in Europe, the Far East seems relatively quiescent. 
But this appearance could hardly be more misleading. 
In fact, the Far Eastern tensions are much the tighter : 
in Indo-China the only open war in the world is still 
being fought, and in Korea two great armies, totalling 
a million and a half armed men, still glower at one 
another across a tenuous dividing line. The undeclared 
war of 1950 has not yet been closed by anything 
resembling a peace settlement, not even by the kind of 
makeshift settlement that has held for the past few years 
in Europe. Even if the crisis that threatens next week, 
when the time limit for detaining prisoners is reached, 
can be successfully overcome, the Korean situation will 
remain ugly. And the problem of Korea obstructs the 
settlement of the whole nexus of other Far Eastern 
problems: not only those familiar Chinese puzzles, 
Formosa, trade, and the UN seat, but also the security 
and stability of Japan, Hongkong, and all South-East 
and Southern Asia, including India. 

As matters now stand, three different debates on 
Korea and its context are in prospect. The Russians 
have served notice that they will raise at Berlin the 
question of Communist China’s right to join the other 
four powers in council ; merely to refute this claim will 
involve the West in a restatement of positions on Korea. 
The Indians have called for a special meeting of the 
UN Assembly ; this, they apparently hope, will at least 
free India of its responsibility towards the prisoners. 
Meanwhile, the allied nations that fought in Korea still 
seek to bring into being the political conference 
envisaged in the armistice terms of last July. 

For this meeting the Communists have shown no 
enthusiasm. They could have had a Korean conference. 
on the lines set out in the armistice terms, as long ago 
as last October. They have preferred to block all pro- 
gress by insisting on conditions that they already knew 
to be unacceptable to the UN side. They have not 
been budged from their stonewalling attitude even by 


the exigencies of the agreed timetable, which required 
the conference to come into being before Christmas if 
it was to take up the matter of the prisoners. They 
have treated the UN Assembly with contempt ; they 
have met UN restraint with insults, and UN concessions 
with intransigence. In sum, while repeatedly claiming, 
as Chou En-lai did last week, that their most urgent 
wish was a Korean conference, they have behaved as if 
it was the last thing they wanted. 

Why, indeed, should they want it ? It is hard to see 
what they could hope to gain at such a conference. A 
united, Communist Korea would not be granted them ; 
a divided Korea they already have. Now that the 
economic strain of supplying a fighting front, and 
keeping North Korea afloat under a hail of bombs, has 
been lifted from China’s shoulders, the Peking govera- 
ment probably finds it convenient to keep its toughest 
troops and most successful generals away from home. 
There is thus no reason to suppose that Peking would 
welcome a settlement that obliged it to withdraw its 
armies from North Korea, where a rising against the 
enfeebled Kim I] Sung regime might follow. 


* 


Vastly more attractive, from the Communist view- 
point, is the idea of China’s participation in a global 
Big Five conference. This would, indeed, kill a number 
of highly desirable birds at one fling. It would force 
the United States and France to recognise Mao’s 
government. After that, possession of the veto- 
wielding seat at Uno would surely follow ; and Peking 
would doubtless take the first opportunity of branding 
Chiang Kai-shek as a rebel and demanding that Uno 
should forbid any member power to help him. A Big 
Five meeting would, moreover, acknowledge China not 
only as one of the Great Powers but also as the one and 
only great Asian power—and hence the natural father 
of the family for which India can, apparently, provide 
nothing stronger than maternal benevolence. 
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Mere attendance at a five-power conference would, 
therefore, set the Peking government a long way on the 
road to its essential objectives, objectives to which the 
fate of Korea is irrelevant. But five-power talks would 
also have an important negative quality for China. The 
kind of global ding-dong that Malenkov and Mao seem 
to have in mind would provide the Communists with 
ample room to swing all their pet weapons—vague but 
attractive slogans, obsessive repetitions of old accusa- 
tions, and so on—without any risk that they would have 
to take on binding commitments. It is not difficult to 
foresee that China, at the end of any such conference, 
would still have forces in Korea without giving definite 
undertakings about South East Asia or Japan. 

Nevertheless, it is persistently argued in many 
quarters that the western powers have a moral and 
juridical duty to accept China as one of the inner council 
of five, and that common sense also dictates this course. 
But these arguments will not hold water in present 
circumstances. Peking’s juridical claim to the privi- 
leges assigned to China in the UN Charter is overridden, 
for the time being, by the simple fact that it has been 
declared an aggressor by the UN Assembly and has not 
yet yielded up its booty. Its moral claims meet the 
same obstacle. As to common sense, a settlement with 
the new China must indeed be reached before a settle- 


| Notes of the 


Aiding Parliament’s Digestion 


HEN Parliament reassembles next Tuesday Ministers 
\ \ will have to keep their Bills moving briskly through 
the machine if they are to avoid congestion later. The 
programme for the session, on which a good start was 
made before Christmas, is the most ambitious yet attempted 
by the present Government—as ambitious, perhaps, as 
some Governments might care to risk with far larger 
majorities. Of the Bills already launched those dealing 
with rents and with safety regulations in mines and quarries 
are of great complexity, while the proposals for leasehold 
reform will give the lawyers many happy hours. There are, 
however, at least three more substantial Bills still to be 
published, covering the new organisation for atomic energy, 
commercial television and town and country planning. 
Irrespective of the degree of controversy involved, here 
are at least six Bills, not to mention two Scottish equiva- 
lents, which will require much detailed study by Parlia- 
ment. Since financial business will demand increasing 
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ment of the Far East as a whole can be remotely 
possible. Lately, the free nations’ views on this matter 
have come appreciably closer together, although Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb’s references to it on Wednesday seemed 
conspicuously ill-timed to encourage this unity. But it is 
not yet fully grasped that such a settlement can be 
reached only by hard bargaining. If the Peking govern- 
ment is handed all it wants on a plate what inducement 
can thereafter be offered to make it respect its neigh- 
bours’ privacy ? 

To speak of hard bargaining is not to rattle a sabre. 
Since the armistice, the UN side in Korea has given 
sure proofs that it has no intention of reopening the 
war. Not only have the Americans curbed the restive 
Mr Rhee ; they have also publicly announced a reduc- 
tion of their forces in Korea. This is exactly the 
opposite of what an intending attacker would do. 
Bargaining, on the other hand, calls for both restraint 
and firmness. If lasting peace is to be brought to the 
Far East, the free nations will have to match the almost 
limitless stubbornness of the Communists with an 
equally inexhaustible patience. To shift the debate, 
out of sheer impatience, from the apparently sterile 
Korean talks to a five-power “talkathon” would be 
a disastrous move. 





Week 


attention from now on, the Government cannot hope to 
complete the programme by the end of July without making 
fuller use than hitherto of standing committees. It has 
been understandably loth to use this procedure, especially 
for controversial measures. Since these committees (nor- 
mally of 50 MPs) must exactly reflect the party strengths 
in the full House, the Government’s majority in them can 
only be one, and this can be wiped out by sudden illness. 
But no vote in standing committee is final ; it can always 
be reversed during the report stage on the floor of the 
House. 

Wisely, if belatedly, therefore, the Government has now 
taken the plunge ; and the Rents and Repairs Bill—contro- 
versial, in all conscience—is to go to standing committee. 
Presumably the even more complex, if less controversial, 
Mines and Quarries Bill will follow it. Both measures should 
be ready for committee by the end of next week. The 
Rents Bill has received a second reading and the money 
resolution, which has had to be discussed with the local 
authorities, will come before the House next Wednesday. 
The second reading of the Mines Bill will be taken on 
Thursday and Friday. With these measures shunted out 
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of the chamber MPs will be left a little freer to debate 
the non-legislative problems that are bound to arise— 
economic, industrial, diplomatic and colonial. As so often, 
however, one very delicate matter is apparently to be left to 
the House of Lords ; a discussion has been arranged there 
for next month on the increase in cases of homosexuality. 


Mr Eden Broadcasts 


“HE broadcast talk on international affairs given by Mr 
Eden on Monday evening was a victim of the rather 
shabby Fleet Street convention that what has been heard 
on the wireless need not be prominent in the headlines. 
lt is, therefore, worth recording three highly important 
points that he made. First, he insisted on the value of 
Nato as a deterfent to aggression. “ Whatever happens,” 
he said, “ we cannot give up this alliance, which is the 
foundation of our safety and threatens no one.” The 
Foreign Secretary referred also—which is unusual among 
ministers—to Nato’s “ immeasurable possibilities for future 
peaceful development between the Atlantic countries.” 

Then Mr Eden insisted that if Germany is to be united 
“ the first essential is free elections throughout the country. 
That is a position we can never absndon.” (Why this 
apparently formal point is of such vital importance is 
examined in a leading article in this issue.) He added that 
the Russians might ask for guarantees of their security 
against a united and revived Germany, above and beyond 
the treaties that already exist ; if so, said Mr Eden, “ we 
are quite prepared to examine new ways of removing their 
fears.” This might be described as the Churchill cadenza 
in the Berlin concerto. Finally, the Foreign Secretary 
appealed for a spirit of compromise in Berlin on both sides, 
while admitting that it is extremely difficult to know just 
how much time to allow for the spirit to show itself. He 
observed, quite rightly, that if negotiation shows that Mr 
Molotov’s instructions permit no compromise time is 
against us. That is to say, projects vital to the security of 
the West—like the European Defence Community—are 
held up. 

It was a good and firm speech rather than a talk to a 
mass audience at a peak hour. Ministers and their advisers 
still give insufficient attention to the technique of popular 
presentation ; and it is time that television as well as sound 
broadcasting should be used for important occasions. To 
sec a statesman on the eve of an important mission i$ as 
important as hearing him; and Mr Eden has been too 
long out of the public eye. 


Reluctant Guerillas 


M ost of Mr Frank Foulkes’s guerillas have been obey- 
ing orders and striking as and when instructed. They 
may not have done so with the enthusiasm that their 
Communist leaders would have wished them to display, but 
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it would be absurd to assert that the strike, as a strike, has 
been a failure. It would, however, be equally absurd to 
say that it has yet done much to make the workers’ wage 
claim a success. The absence for a day from construction 
sites of a maximum of 2,000 contracting electricians doe; 
not spell ruin for anyone ; this week’s antics have not notice 
ably impeded the national investment programme, th« 
development of atomic energy, the generation of electric 
power or even the transmission of television programme: 
from the Lime Grove studios at Shepherd’s Bush. The em 
ployers have therefore been far less deeply impressed than 
Mr Foulkes and his lieutenants had expected, and the few 
contractors who were directly affected were wise to refrain 
from the lock-out reprisals that they had said they were 
going to take. 

On the other hand, the strike has had some side effects 
that ought, to say the least, to make the leaders of the 
Electrical Trades Union pause to think. Whatever Mr 
Stevens, the union’s general secretary, may say, there is no 
doubt that many members of his union were reluctant to 
obey his orders. At Scunthorpe last week a majority of the 
electricians concerned were apparently anxious to remain 
at work. Asked to explain this, in London a week ago, Mr 
Foulkes at first denied that anyone at Scunthorpe had been 
asked to strike this week. His next public appearance, 
oddly enough, was at Scunthorpe, where he finally persuaded 
his errant followers to cease work on Tuesday at one con- 
struction site and on Wednesday at another. He exercised 
his persuasive gifts behind locked doors, so that no one can 
say for certain how the trick was done. But Mr Foulkes 
must now know, even.if he did not know before, that there 
is a limit to the intransigence that can be infused into 
people who earn good money working for a good employer. 


Engineers and Overtime 


HE engineers’ wage dispute has now been transferred 
- to the calm, judicial atmosphere of the College of 
Preceptors in Bloomsbury. The Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions ~ has postponed its 
threatened ban on overtime and piecework and has joined 
instead in reasoned argument with the employers, repre- 
sented by Mr Macarty of the Engineering and Allied 
Employers’ National Federation. One of the main features 
of the argument is that the unions’ spokesman, Mr Brother- 
ton, objects to the emphasis that Mr Macarty is laying on 
the engineers’ earnings instead of on their basic wage rates. 
Mr Brotherton said that it was wrong to suggest that because 
earnings, which include overtime, have risen, the engineers 
do not deserve a rise in wages. Although this would, in 
any event, be an obvious tactic for the unions to adopt, 
it is a tactic rooted in a genuine feeling along the work 
benches ; ever since the engineers won for themselves the 
right to work no more than eight hours a day they have 
been jealous in their insistence that overtime should be 
treated as the workers’ concession to the employers. 

This is likely to be a crucial disagreement not only in 
this enquiry, but in many other industrial disputes now 
coming up to the boil. Since 1938, wage rates in industry 
as a whole have kept in remarkably even step with the cost 
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of living ; in fact in 1953 average wage rates seem to have 
been about 129 per cent above the 1938 level and average 
consumer prices 128 per cent above it. But in these fifteen 
years weekly earnings rose by some 200 per cent, while 
gross dividends rose by only between 40 and §0 per cent. 
Gross profits, as defined for tax purposes, rose most sharply 
of all up to 19515 since 1951 they have been falling, 
although they are probably still between 225 and 250 per 
cent above the 1938 level. When allowance is made for the 
greater increases in prices of raw materials and of capital 
equipment than in those of consumer goods, however, real 
gross profits have almost certainly fallen behind real earn- 
ings in the race. At the engineers’ court of inquiry this 
week the chairman, Lord Justice Morris, asked both sides 
whether, as a general principle, they thought that there 
should be any direct relationship between wages and profits. 
Anybody who attempts to answer this question should 
Jefine very carefully what “ profits ” are. 


Italy Drifts Towards Anarchy 


HE Italian political crisis has become one of the blackest 
, spots on the European scene. Its implications are 
worse than those of the perennial trouble in Paris because 
the Italian Communist party is larger than the French and 
appears to be gaining ground, and because the extreme 
Right is not held back by the tradition of moderation which 
prevails in France. Hence the chances of the Italian centre 
being crushed by its upper and nether millstones are now 
more immediate and dangerous than those threatening the 
group of deputies who keep reshuffling themselves in Paris. 

At the time of writing Signor Fanfani, the most promi- 
nent leader of the left wing of the Christian Democrats, 
has been asked to try to form a government. This is a 
logical first step, since it was the left wing of Signor 
Pella’s government that brought him down, by rejecting 
what it regarded as his drift to the right and his increasing 
dependence on the Monarchists. If Signor Fanfani fails, 
it is hard to see where President Einaudi is to look for 
his next potential premier, except presumably even further 
to the right than the point that Signor Pella had reached 
when he resigned. This would certainly fan the flames of 
industrial unrest on which the Communists have already 
been blowing with success. If Signor Fanfani succeeds, he 
can hardly expect to do more than conduct another tight- 
rope act. And it is hardly likely to last long, unless he 
can rally the support of all the Republicans, Liberals and 
right-wing Socialists as well as the right of his own party, 
the Christian Democrats—a task in which both Signor 
De Gasperi and Signor Pella failed. , 

The elections last June, as was foreseen at the time, 
produced a result that has left Italy practically ungovern- 
able by normal parliamentary compromise. There can be 
no question of accepting the recently completed recount 
of votes, which gives the centre coalition—after all—the 
crucial margin of extra seats it needed for a majority. To 
do so would be legal, but the Left would turn the country 
upside down rather than accept it now. Hence, the call 
for new elections may grow. If Italy has no alternative 
but to run for the second time within twelve months the 
risk of left-wing gains, the sooner it does so the better. 
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Russians to the Polls 


Ee has been announced this week that Soviet citizens will 
go to the polls in March to elect new deputies for their 
parliament or Supreme Soviet. In Stalin’s time parliament 
was a mere puppet institution, registering and fulfilling 
orders from above, and it is unlikely to acquire any real 
power in the near future. Hence little importance would 
normally be attached to the routine renewal of its member- 
ship after the constitutional four years’ term of office. In the 
present state of complete uncertainty about Soviet inten- 
tions and the balance of power in the Kremlin, however, 
selections or omissions, breaches of the established cere- 
monial and the electoral campaign itself may provide 
significant clues to political conditions. 

The general pattern is well defined, and usually there 
is little room for.surprises. In the selection of the 700 
deputies to the Soviet of the Union.(1 for 300,000 citizens) 
and of about as many to the Soviet of Nationalities, little 
is left to the whim of the electors. Over 95 per cent of 
them go to the polls, but there are no candidates to choose 
from. There is only one list of official party candidates or 
“ non-party ” candidates who had received official blessing. 
Shock-workers, heroes of labour, local officials get their 
share of seats ; but a sufficient number is scrupulously kept 
for all the important personalities of the regime. It will be 
interesting to see whether any now fall by the wayside. 
Even the attribution of constituencies is significant, since 
hitherto there has been a hierarchy of electoral districts 
with Stalin’s own at the very top. The electoral platform 
has also been used for important political speeches. Yet 
the use of the limelight may prove most interesting. Will 
it be concentrated “ collectively ” on a dozen rulers or on 
one person ? 

There has been no attempt as yet to restore the “ cult 
of the individual.” True, Malenkov, Khrushchev and 
Molotov appear more equal than the others, but neither has 
yet made an open attempt to gain supremacy. Only last 
week the Czechs took note of Malenkov’s birthday, but 
without undue pomp. The Rumanians apparently received 
last-minute orders to cancel any special programmes. 
Probably there is a tacit agreement among the leaders not 
to resurrect the nauseating Stalinist rituals. But will the 
agreement last ? 
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Lord Simon 


OMPARATIVELY few great lawyers can become great 
C statesmen unless they are allowed to act at unhurried 
moments of world history ; America has perhaps suffered 
more consistently from this than Britain has done. But 
Lord Simon, who died this week at the age of 80, was a 
tragic British case in point. Like so many lawyers in 
politics his actions were guided by two or three major 
emotions (which are often the same things as principles), 
but on everything that did not conflict with these he was 
more than ready to search for the other person’s point of 
view. 

He was therefore precisely the wrong man to be Foreign 
Secretary between 1931 and 1935. His guiding principles 
were respect for freedom of the individual and a hatred of 
war (partly because it was bound to lead to long-term inter- 
ference with freedom) ; these led him to resign from Mr 
Asquith’s Government in 1916 rather than agree to con- 
scription, and later—in the MacDonald era—they impeded 
him from taking decisive action at the Foreign Office while 
the spark of Japanese aggression and the pale flame of 
Hitlerism grew to the fires that were to consume Europe 
and Asia. When he moved to the Exchequer he was less 
obviously adrift ; but he had not the economic understand- 
ing to initiate a strong policy, and—unlike that other logical 
lawyer, Sir Stafford Cripps—he could not be a Keynesian 
because his advisers were not trained to submit Keynesian 
briefs (which he might well have understood). If war had 
not broken out in 1939, he would presumably have succeeded 
Mr Chamberlain as Prime Minister in the early forties ; he 
would have been an able one in any period of normalcy, 
but his brand of normalcy had disappeared some time 
between 1913 and 1931. 

Because free trade was not one of his immutable prin- 
ciples, he is sometimes regarded as the assassin of the 
Liberal Party ; in fact, however, the Liberal Party declined 
because the wing that could have been most progressive 
chung to the one principle that was most outdated, while 
those that were wise enough to compromise with this 
principle were usually weak enough to compromise with 
other forces beside. In each field, therefore—as an inter- 
national statesman, a$ a party man, and as a leader of opinion 
—Lord Simon had a great enough intellect to be a great 
failure ; and therein lies the tragedy of 1931-35. 


Local Democracy in Action 


ee referendum has never occupied more than a marginal 
place in British political practice, but it has served to 
harass local authorities who promote Parliamentary Bills. 
Under present procedure the local council must first submit 
its proposed legislation to a town meeting, and any clause 
that is voted down can be referred to a poll of the local 
electorate. In theory, this procedure is eminently demo- 
cratic, besides giving the council two chances to convince 
the citizens of the wisdom of its proposals. In practice, it 
has run up on an obvious shoal: very few people bother 
io turn up to vote, and those who do usually vote “ no.” 
The recent vicissitudes of the Birmingham Corporation 
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Bill will strengthen the case for a revision of this procedure. 
The town meeting which rejected parts of the Bill was 
reasonably well attended ; there were about 1,800 people 
there, compared with 20 in a recent town meeting at Liver- 
pool. In the subsequent referendum nearly 30,000 people 
voted, but this was still only 3.8 per cent of the electorate. 
The voters turned down five of the six clauses under con- 
sideration, and conceded approval only to a proposal to 
restrict the use of loudspeakers in the streets. Thus Bir- 
mingham has lost some important parts of its Bill, including 
the controversial clause that would have given the council 
a limited control over the letting of rent-controlled houses, 
but also including some about which controversy seemed 
rather factious. The poll was exorbitantly expensive. It 
cost nearly £8 to open a single polling station, and some 
ballot boxes contained only two votes ; the average cost to 
the council of each vote cast was about 2s. 9d. 

A number of useful local measures have been lost in this 
way through the opposition of very small and unrepresenta- 
tive groups. But it does not follow that the procedure 
should be condemned for this reason. British political 
institutions require very little—perhaps too little—attention 
or effort on the part of the ordinary citizen. In the United 
States, for instance, state and local referenda are numerous 
and attract relatively high polls ; admittedly, even there, 
those who turn up often vote no. But British local autho- 
rities are meant to be primarily administrative, not legis- 
lative, bodies. To make it too easy for them to introduce 
legislation might be to open a dangerous road to adminis- 
trative interference with personal freedom. Before abolish- 
ing the town meeting and the town poll, it would be well 
to see if they cannot be made more effective. 


Watching the American Spad 


HE Kremlin is now watching the American economic 
T scene with great care and mixed feelings. Soviet 
economists are apparently no longer convinced that the 
United States will this year be in the throes of a grave 
depression. Writing in Pravda a few months ago the 
veteran Soviet economist, Professor Varga, argued that 
the American economy was on the eve of “ the crisis.” 
But another Soviet observer, writing in a more recent issue 
of Voprosy Ekonomi, the monthly published under the 
auspices of the Academy of Sciences, says more cautiously : 


Today it is still difficult to determine whether the drop 
in the industrial production of the United States marks 
the beginning of an economic crisis, or whether it is just 
one of those fluctuations from which the capitalist 
economy suffers in the intervals between crises. 


This cautious line now prevails in most comments on 
the vagaries of American industrial behaviour. The 
Russians have a word for a slump, which means “ crisis,” 
and they use it to describe the state of agriculture in the 
United States. They also have a word for recession. Yet 
in their almost daily references to American industry Soviet 
commentators use neither but prefer the non-committal 
word spad—a fall or drop. They clearly do not want to 
run the risk of offering the wrong diagnosis on an issue 
so important to the framing of Soviet policy. It is something 
gained that a.spad is called.a spad. 
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Cloak and Dagger 


T is not always easy to grasp what is meant by “ tension ” 

between governments. It is clearly something less than 
imminent danger of war, but it is also something more than 
the suspicious co-existence of rivals ; and a distinction has 
to be drawn between tension likely to cause world conflict 
ind tension likely to cause only local fighting. There is 
tension in Kashmir, on the Israeli-Jordan border, in and 
around Trieste, in Siam ; but it is less serious than tension 
in Berlin, in Korea and on the Chinese border with Indo- 
China. What exactly is the difference ? 

Serious tension exists where official representatives or 
unofficial agents of great powers are liable to take action 
that will make patience snap and judgment falter. It is 
most dangerous where their forces are in direct contact. 
[he East German Vice-Premier, Nuschke, told a press 
conference in Berlin on Monday that “ world war” would 
have resulted if the anti-Communist revolt of June 17th 
in the Soviet zone had succeeded in arresting the East 
German government. He stated that Marshal Bulganin, the 
Soviet War Minister, and Marshal Sokolovsky, his deputy, 
had said as much to him during a recent visit to Moscow. 
That Nuschke should have been put up to make such a 
grave statement at this moment is a sign that the Russians 
intend to use the Berlin conference as an occasion for 
demanding a ban on cold war. 

The demand is loudly and frequently made in Soviet 
and satellite newspapers and broadcasts that the operations 
of “ American espionage centres” in West Berlin should 
be checked. They seem to inspire fear greater than the 
activity, perhaps, justifies. Yet it would be unwise to ignore 
the possibility that those in Moscow who arrested and 
prosecuted Beria genuinely believe that there was some 
long-standing link between his police organisation and 
western agencies, and that conspiracy in Western Europe 
and conspiracy in the Soviet Union are connected. If this 
is so, the implications are disturbing. There is a strong 
case for using against the Communists their own weapons 
of conspiracy and agitation. (Did not the East German 
government call on West Germans to rise and overthrow 
Dr Adenauer ?) But there is an even stronger case against 
allowing secret, and therefore partly independent, organisa- 
tions (some of them German) to do what they think fit 
regardless of agreed western policies. They need the most 
scrupulous control by responsible authorities if they are to 
be an asset rather than a liability in negotiating with the 
pioneers of the cold war. 


Malta’s Coalition 


HE new Maltese Government, the composition of which 
was announced this week, will again consist of a 
coalition between Dr Olivier’s Nationalist Party (which won 
18 seats in the general election just before Christmas, com- 
pared with 15 seats in the election in 1951) and Dr Boffa’s 
Workers’ Party (which won only three seats, compared 
with seven in 1951). The opposition will contain only the 
Labour Party, which has increased its representation from 
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14 seats to 19; the Constitutional Party, which won four 
seats in 1951, has been wholly eliminated, despite its hold 
on the press. 

Dr Olivier, who is again to be Prime Minister, started 
the present constitutional wrangle soon after the Coronation 
by presenting a memorandum to the Colonial Secretary, in 
which he demanded that Maltese affairs should be trans- 
ferred from the Colonial Office to the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. During the elections he went on record 
as objecting to Mr Lyttelton’s counter proposals that Malta 
should come under the Home Office, on the grounds that 
these do not go far enough ; and he may find it difficult 
(even if he wants to) to go back on a public judgment 
forced from him in the heat of the day. On the other hand, 
Dr Boffa’s Workers’ Party, which still holds the balance of 
power even though it has become a rather more junior 
partner, has said that it will be satisfied if Malta’s affairs 
come within the purview of either the Home Office or the 
Commonwealth Relations Office. It is to be hoped that this 
more flexible view will gain the day. The opposition wants 
an even closer link with Britain, and has suggested that 
Maltese representatives should be elected to Westminster 
on the analogy of the French metropolitan colonies. This 
idea is inapposite ; but the new government would be 
foolish to ignore the wishes of so many fellow countrymen 
for a close British connection, and it may therefore con- 
clude that it is in no position to reject Mr Lyttelton’s offer 
out of hand. 


London in East Anglia 


HE London County Council’s schemes for disposing 
¥ of the surplus population on its housing list are 
becoming bolder and stranger. It is at present negotiating 
about possible joint housing schemes with eleven towns, of 
which all but one are more than 40 miles from London. 
Some of these towns are railway junctions—such as 
Swindon, Ashford, Bletchley, and Grantham—where the 
prospects of industrial development to provide work for 
the incoming Londoners are reasonably good. But negotia- 
tions are also in 
progress with small 
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to rise to the bait. Moreover, the usual opposition from 
farmers to schemes of development (which has already 
caused trouble at Swindon) is less marked in the Brickland 
where soils are poor. 

Londoners may find themselves travelling yet farther 
afield. The latest town to respond to the LCC’s open 
invitation is Nantwich in Cheshire, more than 150 miles 
from London. The local council is willing to accommodate 
up to 6,000 Londoners, who would be drawn from those 
on the LCC list who are willing to live anywhere. Since 
there are good local facilities and also a local shortage of 
labour, this particular scheme appears to be economically 
sound. But the dangers of letting the vagaries of local 
politics decide which towns shall or shall not be expanded 
—perhaps sometimes with too hopeful an assessment of the 
scope for industrial development, or too philistine a dis- 
regard of the destruction of old-world character and the 
social transformation entailed—will need to be carefully 
watched. 


Sinews for the Arab League ? 


mytne Arab League Council, now meeting in Cairo, is domi- 
t nated by two popular beliefs. One is that neutrality 
can be afforded by states that are militarily weak but rich 
and covetable. The other is that to admit foreign bases 
is to invite rather than discourage attack. Not all the Arab 
states advance these views with equal vigour ; Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia and Lebanon are less sure than Egypt about the 
advantages of having no outside allies. But once-the two 
notions are wrapped in the warm and familiar folds of 
Arab solidarity, they lead without a tremor of doubt to 
the conclusion that the more closely a league huddles 
together, the greater its chances of neutrality. So the air 
is full of new but vague statements on the virtues of 
“complete unity.” 

The nearest to concrete proposals are those advanced, in 
private talk with other delegations, by Iraq’s prime minister, 
Dr Fadhil Jamali, who wants to have common tepresenta- 
tion abroad, and to unify ministries of defence, education, 
foreign affairs, and even finance. If unification is not 
possible all at once, he adds, let two or more states point 
the way. Hitherto, grave objections have been raised 
whenever any such partial federation has been proposed. 
Arab sponsors of closer links between Iraq and Jordan, 
or Iraq and Syria, have always been shouted down by 
fellow Arabs. The barriers were largely dynastic, and 
now that King Farouk has gone and King Ibn Saud and 
King Abdullah are dead, they might be thought to have 
fallen ; but a mew one—alas—has arisen in their place. 
The Arab states today can be divided into “haves” and 
“ have nots ”"—into an oil-rich group in the east and hungry 
cousins in the west. So far, ideas for joint development 
have tended to come from the latter and to be countered, 
by Saudi Arabia in particular, with the answer that all 
wealth is earmarked for home needs for years to come. 

Iraq is by far the most developed state in the “ have ” 
group and proposals coming from it are to be taken the 
more seriously. If ever they reach maturity, they will have 
real substance. At present they are tender shoots and run 
the risk of being smothered beneath a dead-weight of nega- 
tive resolutions condemning the west, or Israel. 
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Appalling Frankness from Mr Djilas 


HE style of the celebrated Jugoslav leader Milovan Djilas 
a —a cross between James Joyce and Karl Marx—does 
not usually assure him a large audience. His recent articles 
in Borba, however, are said to have aroused great interest 
and lively discussion. It is not difficult to see the reason 
for this or for the stern rebuke that they have drawn from 
the Communist party’s central committee. Embedded in 
the dialectical obscurities there are a number of statements 
which, coming from the pen of the party’s leading theore- 
tician, could hardly fail to flutter the dovecotes. ° 

Mr Djilas (whose attitude, incidentally, over the Trieste 
dispute has been strongly anti-western), maintains that Jugo- 
slavia has reached a stage in which no one party, group or 
even class can be the “ exclusive expression” of a whole 
society. He castigates the “ petrified brains” which cannot 
realise that everything “from morale to philately”. need no 
longer be controfied from one centre. He asks, too, whether 
frequent and compulsory local party meetings are really 
necessary ; in his opinion, they should be held only “ at 
long intervals.” 

Mr Djilas is not really doing much more than restate 
bluntly the directives of the sixth party congress of Novem- 
ber, 1952. But his articles are hardly likely to encourage 
the “ militant approach” to Communist objectives which 
the party leaders demanded last June in the “ Brioni letter,” 
which represented an attempt to stop the rot in Communist 
morale that set in as a result of the party congress’s liberal 
directives. And when he insists that the chief and inescap- 
able problem is now the “ fight for freedom of discussion 
everywhere and in all places . . . freer elections . . . and 
more adherence to the law,” he may have logic and good 
sense on his side, but he is taking many of his colleagues 
further than they are as yet prepared to go. 

The trouble over Mr Djilas arises out of the 
predicament in which the Jugoslav Communists find 
themselves. How can they give the regime a basis 
of wider popular support without thereby destroying 
their own power? Grappling with this problem, their 
thinking is bound to be uncertain and their attitude 
towards the rank and file is likely to oscillate between 
attempts to ginger up the comrades and warnings that 
they must not get above themselves. Mr Diilas’s indis- 
cretions should be regarded as an incident in the painful 
process of sorting out Titoite ideas. That he could make 
them at all shows the difference between Titoism and 
Stalinism ; the treatment he now receives from the party 
should show more clearly the depth of this difference. 


For Burma’s Defence 


© say that the difficulties now being raised by the 
Burmese about renewing their defence agreement with 
Britain have not caused some disappointment and surprise 
in London would be ingenuous. The old agreement, dating 
from the transfer of power in 1948, expired on January 4th. 
In the early days of independence many Burmese were 
known to regret the fact that the British still had a military 
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Oem, 


HAVE you considered using plastics for industrial 
purposes ? Do you know that hard-wearing, econom- 
ical components for more and more industries are 
being made from one particular, highly-successful 
plastic? This is LUSTREX*, Monsanto's polystyrene 
—and an extremely useful and versatile material. 

Lustrex is light, yet strong. It is easy and inexpen- 
sive to fabricate and, for many purposes, is the 
most economical of ail plastics. It can be moulded 


Where LUSTREX is already used 
Lustrex is used in refrigerator and radio cabinet fittings, coil formers, brush 
backs, instrument panels, packaging, cutlery handles, buttons, houseware, 
domestic appliance parts, wall tiles, camera, battery and torch cases and other 
applications where bulk quantities of standard mouldings are called for. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 
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Can you use Lustrex 


in your industry ? 


Versatile plastic 
offers new 
opportunities to light 
engineering and 
electrical industries. 


into intricate shapes, for any type of component. It 
has excellent insulation characteristics, low loss 
and low power factor and strong resistance to acids 
and water. It is supplied in a wide range of standard 
colours and, in addition, 
can be easily produced 
by your moulder or 
supplier in any shade 
you wish. 


Lustrex is one of 
Monsanto’s wide 
range of chemicals 
and plastics for in- 
dustry. If you have 


an industrial prob- 
lem which chemicals 
might help you solve 
— get in touch with 
Monsanto today ! 





(*Registered Trade Mark) 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 
56 Victoria Station House, 
Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. 
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Now available in 2 oz. 
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The salesman's way 
to Australia 


and New Zealand 


THE AIRCRAFT 
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... Via America! 


Keen businessmen today fly westwards to Australia 
or New Zealand ... on one ticket through the 
States or Canada, Honolulu and Fiji! Only 4 days 
for the whole trip, or break your journey en route. 
Free dollar allowance for North American transit 
travel. Speak English all the way. Sleep like a top 
across the Pacific in a full-length sleeper (provided 
free for every passenger on BCPA aircraft). Only 
health requirement is a valid vaccination certificate. 


Book through your Travel Agent or through B.O.A.C., our 
General Sales Agents in the U.K. (Tel: ViCtoria 2323). 





Luxurious Douglas DC6’s — fast, 
smooth, quiet, fully-pressurized to 
fly at fine-weather heights. 


THE ROUTE 


First, across the Atlantic to Mon- & 


treal or New York. Then, by 


domestic airline to Vancouver or = 


San Francisco ; finally by BCPA 
to Sydney or Auckland. One ticket 
takes you right through ! 


THE SLEEPER 


Provided free for every passenger 
on BCPA aircraft. Genuine full- 
length luxurious bed, not a con- 
verted seat. 


THE FARES 


London — Sydney : 

£304 single, {547.4.0 return. 
London — Auckland or Wellington: 
£299 single, £538 . 4. 0 return. 


AWAD 
nv BCPA 
ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED 
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mission in their country, designed though it was solely to 
assist Burma in building up its own forces ; for a time the 
mission was therefore snubbed and restricted in its activities. 
Lately, however, the Burmese tendency to look to Britain 
for support when in trouble, and the realisation that the 
mission had carried out its duties with correctness, friendli- 
ness and a high degree of technical skill, had entirely 
changed the atmosphere. Although discussion was expected 
about the precise form in which the agreement would be 
renewed, no overriding difficulty was expected when 
negotiations started in November. 

It now appears, however, that the Burmese government 
feels that to sign a new defence agreement on the model of 
the old would lay it open to too much criticism from the 
left. This is understandable considering the sensitivity of 
Asian opinion, yet at the same time unreasonable in the 
light of the facts. It must, nevertheless, be accepted, since 
neither party will benefit from an agreement that the other 
cannot or will not honour in the spirit as well as the letter. 
The Burmese, moreover, have deliberately let it be known 
that they do not regard their new approach to the defence 
agreement as modifying their friendly attitude towards 
Britain, where their further proposals are awaited with 
nterest. 

The Burmese are on weaker ground in their specific 
complaint that arms ordered in Britain have not been 
delivered within reasonable time. True, in the early stages 
of the Korean war Britain had to retain for its own use 
some of the equipment that might otherwise have gone to 
Burma. But the British feel that they have, on the whole, 
done well. Certainly there are excellent reasons why the 
Burmese government, facing rebels within and a powerful 
neighbour without its frontiers, should receive promptly 
the equipment it needs. 


Keeping Them in Their Place 


HERE will be cheers “for the remarks of a county court 
judge this week when he turned down a claim by the 
South Eastern Electricity Board against a consumer. He 
said, in effect, that he preferred the evidence of the con- 
sumer to that of a mere meter, adding 
the Board are a public authority and it is their duty to be 
careful and accurate and see that they do not charge too 
much, 

This snub to bureaucracy will be particularly applauded 
by those who have recently applied for new licences for 
their motor cars.. They have been astonished and angered 
by a question appearing on the application form for the 
first time, which asks them whether they have a radio set 
fitted to their car, and if so whether it is separately licensed. 
This information is, of course, totally irrelevant to the 
identification of a motor vehicle, which is the purpose of 
the form. It is designed to help the Postmaster General 
to trace those who have dodged taking out licences for their 
car wireless sets. 

But what right have the motor licensing authorities to 
act as snoopers for somebody else ?. Their powers of com- 
pulsion, it should be pointed out, are formidable. They 
can refuse a car licence if the questions are not answered, 
and impose a penalty of £50 or six months’ imprisonment 
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for deliberately false answers. These coercive powers ought 
to be restricted to the purpose for which they were originally 
intended. It is quite wrong that they should be used on 
behalf of another authority and with a totally different 
purpose in view. 


Loss of Life 


OOKED at from one angle, the decline in mortality in 
E the last hundred years is presenting Britain with an 
increasing band of grandparents to support. Looked at 
from another angle, it has provided an increasing army of 
workers to support them. In the December Bulletin of 
the Ministry of Health, statisticians of the General Register 
Office calculate how many years of working life (conven- 
tionally defined as life between the ages of 15 and 64) are 
lost by death today compared with those lost in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

In 1952 the death rate per thousand of the population 
at all ages was less than half what it was in 1848-72. But, 
as the accompanying diagram shows, the decline in the 
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loss of working years has been far greater still because the 
biggest fall in mortality has occurred at early ages. In 
childhood, mortality for males in 1952 was only 5 per cent 
of what it was in 1848-72; at ages 15-44 it was 18 per 
cent, and from 45 until the age of retirement §7 per cent. 
On the other hand, over the age of 65 mortality for males 
is still 83 per cent of what it was in the earlier period. 
The Bulletin also contains a comparison of causes of 
death. The loss of working life in men due to tuberculosis 
is shown to be only one-twentieth of what it was in 1848-72, 
whereas, owing mainly to improved diagnosis, cancer is 
recorded as causing a much greater loss of life than it did 
a hundred years ago. In spite of the increase in road 
deaths, violence other than suicide causes a much smaller 
loss of working life than it did in 1848-72. Nevertheless, 
violence, intestinal infections, tuberculosis and suicide over- 
shadow all other causes of death in the younger age groups. 
If a further big saving in years of working life is to be 
achieved attention will have to be concentrated on them. 
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New Plans for Farming ? 


u& National Farmers’ Union has repeatedly urged the 
Government to produce new and more definite plans 

. British agriculture. The latest request comes from its 
‘neral secretary, Mr J. K. Knowles, who in a speech this 

‘k asked for two plans—“ the sorely-needed long-term 

licy for production and a bold, imaginative national plan 

end the prodigal waste of valuable agricultural land.” 
[he request for a production plan is somewhat naive. The 
smount of food that it is desirable to grow in Britain cannot 
> divorced from the prices at which it will be produced. 
In the free market which is now to be restored, the taste and 
he pockets of consumers will influence the market for 
1ome-grown food in a way that no Government could 
yrediot. If the Government were once more to set farmers 
iefinite production “targets,” it would commit itself 
norally if not legally) to underwriting the market to an 
inlimited extent. 

What farmers can reasonably request is that the Govern- 
nent should make clear the extent to which it will support 
the prices of individual products. The Government’s price 
zuaramtees can then aid the farmer in planning his future 
‘utput. In some instances, the price guarantee will néed to 
luctuate in accordance with the amount produced, but this 
; a factor of which the farmer must take account. In 
practice, farmers can be sure of an expanding market for 
most products so long as they do not price themselves out 
of it. 

Che request for a plan to prevent the so-called “ prodigal 
vaste” of agricultural land is surprising in view of the 
great care that is already taken to examine every proposal 
for development from the agricultural standpoint. It is 
Government policy to protect agricultural land, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture (not to mention local farmers’ 
groups) exercises a vigorous and often an excessive influence 
’n the decisions of local planning authorities. Presumably 
what Mr Knowles has in mind is some national plan which 
would stipulate the total quantities of land to be devoted 
to the various possible uses. It is doubtful whether such 
a plan would benefit agriculture. It is certain that the 
present state of administrative wisdom is not equal to 
producing a binding plan of this character. 


Bank v Rank 


; HE spectacle of the Bank of England demanding, in out- 
raged wrath and the full panoply of legal powers, the 
‘bliteration of Mr Rank’s Million-Pound Note from the 
public hoardings advertising his film of that name, leads 
more to ribaldry than to edification. The rule against 
colourable imitations of currency is, indeed, a necessary one; 
without it, the forger’s life would be altogether too easy, 
since he could be caught only when actually passing off his 
products. It is necessary, too, to interpret the rule with 


some severity ; the trusting public, despite all shocks and 
warnings, does repeatedly take that-which-looks-faintly-like- 
something for something itself, accepting dud half-crowns, 
split banknotes, indeed almost anything carrying more 
superficial conviction than a slip from the game of Mono- 
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poly, with a complacency worthy of an old-fashioned slot 
machine. Every country has regulations similar to those 
under which the Bank of England has acted. In the United 
States, indeed, even postage stamps come under the ban—so 
that the purveyors of stamp catalogues and schoolboys’ 
albums must, if they illustrate American stamps at all, show 
them in two separate halves. (Otherwise, presumably, they 
might be cut out, coloured, and stuck onan envelope.) 

The Bank’s action therefore lacks precedent neither in 
kind nor in degree of absurdity. Nevertheless one is puzzled 
to know what misuse, direct or indirect, it expected to see 
made of the posters’ currency. The mental picture of a 
miscreant creeping up at night, cutting out a specimen, and 
using it to emulate Mr Gregory Peck’s triumphant demon- 
stration of creditworthiness, is not altogether convincing ; a 
forger inspired by the film to tackle something more 
ambitious than a fiver would hardly get much technical aid 
from the poster; nor could any palmer-off of Kiddies’ 
Kurrency from the Christmas toy department seriously 
attribute his downfall to Mr Rank’s bad example. More 
probably the Bank’s motive was simply that of all priest- 
hoods infuriated by a profanation of the mysteries. Some 
things are sacred. If a ten-pound note is sacred, a million- 
pound note is a hundred thousand times more so. Mr Rank, 
and the erring artist, may count themselves lucky not to 
suffer, in a cauldron of boiling oil apiece, the old-established 
penalty for coining. 





Wealth Without Strikes 


Sir,— 

Within the last twenty-five years the wages of young 
women employed in card-rooms (a class of hands called 
“tenters””) have advanced fifty per cent, without any 
strikes or any combinations. Tenters are now receiving 
thirty per cent more wages for 104 hours per day than 
they formerly did for 13 hours per day. This is a fact 
that should teach a lesson to the turn-outs of the present 
day. I do not deny that more work is done now than 
formerly ; but the extra production is owing to improve- 
ments in machinery, the labour of the “tenter” being 
as light as it ever was. 

A MANUFACTURER 

Ashton-under-Lyne, Jan. 11, 1854 


We have already stated that the masters had proved by 
the rise in wages that they were ready to agree to such 
a rise when circumstances authorised it. In fact, the 
competition amongst them—their anxiety to do more and 
to get more—will generally ensure a rise in wages. Our 
correspondent lays before the public proof that this has 
actually taken place: He proves, too, that the rise is in 
the main the result of improved machinery, which masters 
are continually introducing, and thus sparing their people 
irksome toil, while they contribute to increase their 
pecuniary rewards. That the condition of the great 
majority of the factory hands has been much improved 
there can be no doubt ; nor can there be any doubt that 
it has been mainly brought about by the immediate 
instrumentality of the masters. They crowd their mills 
with new machinery, and they cannot fail to distribute the 
advantages which their greater knowledge and ingenuity 
obtain over all their hands. The example set before the 
workmen by this letter should make them moderate their 
impatience to share their masters’ power and wealth, 
Strikes kill the geese which lay golden eggs for them. 


The Economist 


January 14, 1854 
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6-w-NIRST APPEARANCE OF MR. SAMUEL WELLER ”’, says 

Fi title of this illustration in Pickwick Papers. 
And such is the artistry of ‘Phiz’ that we know Sam 
would be the kind of man Mr. Pickwick found him to 
be—cheerful, cheeky, a willing servant and a true 
friend. 

‘Phiz’, born Hablét Knight Browne, illustra- 
ted ten novels by Dickens between 1836 and 
1859. He modelled his pseudonym on ‘Boz’, 
the nom-de-plume under which Dickens published 


his first major work at the age of twenty-five. 

It can be said of all the classic figures in literature, 
whose names are as familiar as our own, that without 
paper they could never have lived. Nor, indeed, 
would these famous characters have given delight to 
so many people all over the world had not the paper- 
maker made it possible to produce inexpensive 
editions in vast quantities. 

Wherever words are read, they are read by the 
hundred million on paper made by Bowaters. 


Bowaters 


NEWSPRINT MAGAZINE PAPERS GRAVURE PAPERS 


CORRUGATED FIBREBOARD CONTAINERS FIBRE DRUMS 


PAPER BAGS 





PACKAGING PAPERS & BOARDS 


BANKS & BONDS + PURE PRINTING PAPERS 


MULTIWALL SACKS PROTECTIVE WRAPPING PAPERS 


INSULATING BOARDS HARDBOARDS 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain + United States of America Canada 


Australia « South Africa 


Republic of Ireland + Norway - Sweden 
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Atlantic Assembly 


siR—I welcome your recent interest in 

1c idea of an Atlantic Assembly. I 
vas encouraged to make this proposal 

) the Commons in July because of the 

sponse to the suggestion I made in a 

veech at Strasbourg in May or June 

iat the Council of Europe should turn 

self into a Council of the Atlantic. I 
ave made similar speeches during the 
ast year in this country, in France and 

| the United States, and the criticisms 

1m British and continental members 
parliament and from British, conti- 
icntal and American audiences have 
cen similar. The left and centre have, 
the whole, supported the proposal 
1use they see the chance of educating 
Western parliamentarians by their 
icbating together common problems, 
-g., trade with China. Opposition has 
ilways come from the extreme right. In 
Britain and the USA it has been from 
he isolationists of the right. On the 
Continent the clerical parties of the 
‘xtreme right have opposed the pro- 
posal because they see any close 
issociation with a populous and a pre- 
fominantly Protestant North America as 
weakening the very strong position they 
have in an_ exclusively European 
organisation. 

The suggestion for transforming the 
Council of Europe into a Council of the 
\tlantic is not, of course, the same as 
having an assembly of the North 
Acantic Treaty Organisation. This 
would give rise to serious difficulties 
such as the exclusion of the German 
Federal Republic and Sweden, who are 
members of the Council of Europe but 
not of Nato.—Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY DE FREITAS 
House of Commons 


German Illwill to Britain 


Str—With regret I read your Note of 
January 2nd. You base your criticism 
upon some stupid remarks of a rather 
unimportant provincial paper and upon 
the assertion, that “ even well-intentioned 
otherwise intelligent men believe that 
Britain declared war on Hitler for the 
sake of the export market.” Please take 
it from me, a rather widely experienced 
politician and scientist, who has been 
since 1945 at not less than 500 political 
meetings in all parts of Germany, that I 
have never met such an opinion. Most 
leading men in Germany of today have 
been members of the German “ resist- 
ance” under Hitler and longed between 
1933 and 1939 with growing impatience 
for any symptom of foreign opposition 
to Nazi politics. So I may say that 


Britain’s decision in 1939 was more than 


Letters to the Editor 





understood by the majority of the people 
now responsible for public affairs. 

The steady refusal~of the foreign 
powers especially of the British Govern- 
ment to recognise this German “ resist- 
ance” even after July 20, 1944, and to 
make use of it was not only morally 
Wrong, and cost the world millions of 
lives and vast sums but, of course, also 
cooled the very strong pro-British senti- 
ment here. 

After the collapse of Hitler, Germany 
became a divided and occupied country. 
Is it so difficult to understand the feel- 
ings of a great and proud nation ? Even 
those of us who at first welcomed the 
occupation as a liberation from an 
intolerable tyranny and as an end to 
terrible crimes were disappointed when 
the liberators refused for years to behave 
as such. Until 1949 I had innumerable 
experiences of antifascists being treated 
by the occupation authorities with the 
same distrust and want of respect with 
which they would have treated the Nazis. 
I was in England in 1937 and as an 
ardent democrat I felt deep disappoint- 
ment about the numerous admirers of 
Hitler in your country; imagine my feel- 
ings when after 1945 the same people 
undertook to “re-educate” me! The 
British have been the slowest to recog- 
nise the change in our country and the 
new forces that were at work here. The 
Americans have been much readier to 
learn. Moreover, they did not take part 
in the inconsiderate dismantling of 
German factories ; they sent food when 
our population was starving, money to 
rebuild our industry and sometimes even 
to repair the damage wrought by the 
British reparation demands; and last, 
but not least, in the Berlin blockade, the 
Americans forced upon the hesitating 
British the decision to support the city. 
—Yours faithfully, 
Berlin-West F. FRIEDENSBURG 


Inflation and Pensions 


Srr—I suggest that the difficult question 
of the revision of public service pen- 
sions which have been robbed by in- 
flation of much of their purchasing 
power can be solved easily with more 
comprehensive thinking than it has yet 
received. The following is an attempt 
to set out the salient points. . 

In this matter the same general con- 
siderations apply to all public service 
pensiéners whether they have served in 
the fighting or civil services, and they 
are different from the considerations 
applying to other pensioners. — For in- 
stance, public service pensions can 
properly be considered apart from old 
age pensions, but not soldiers’ apart 
from civil servants’. 

In general, the public services have 
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never offered as good pay as private 
industry, and they used to get the 
recruits they needed only by offering 
compensations for this disadvantage. 
One of the principal compensations was 
the expectation of a pension providing 
a reasonable standard of living after 
retirement, varying, of course, with the 
service, branch and rank. This com- 
pensation has now largely disappeared. 
Nobody can confidently entertain this 
expectation, so long as the Gavernment 
neglects to revise pensions which have 
been robbed by inflation of much of 
their purchasing power. Public service 
pensioners in straitened circumstances 
have become living warnings not to 
enter the public service. Recruitment 
is bound to suffer in consequence, and 
it has started to suffer already. For 
instance, the quality of the intake into 
the fighting services’ colleges is causing 
uneasiness, according to a recent letter 
to The Times from Lords Cunningham, 
Alanbrooke and Portal, and the Civil 
Service Commissioners have reported a 
falling off in the quality of entrants to 
the administrative class. The Govern- 
ment should restore confidence in its 
pensions as a matter of prudence. 

One of the main inducements which 
the Government held out in order to 
attract these pensioners to its service 
was the expectation of a pension pro- 
viding a reasonable standard of living 
after retirement. But owing to inflation 
their pensions no longer provide this. 
The Government should revise them as 
a matter of honesty. The alternative 
is cheating. 

The only effective way of revising 
them is to raise them to the current 
rates which the recipients would receive 
if retiring now, with a guarantee of 
similar revision if the current rates are 
raised. 

The Government Actuary should 
estimate the net cost of such revision. 
It is much less than is often supposed, 
because many of the smaller pensions 
have already been raised under pro- 
visions for increases in necessitous 
cases, and the Exchequer has only to 
find the net cost, i.e. the gross cost less 
income tax, which is deducted at the 
source from public service pensions. 

Mr Butler may or may not be able 
to find the whole net cost in the next 
financial year. If he cannot, he can 
undoubtedly find it in instalments, the 
first instalment in the next financial 
year. If instalments are necessary, it is 
the older pensioners with the shorter 
expectation of life whose pensions 
should be revised first—Yours faith- 
fully, 
Arundel 


The Morality of Money 


Sr—A number of conclusions can be 
drawn from your article in the issue of 
December 26th; but one seems both 
clear and practicable ; it is that the ceil- 
ing of £2,000 of earned income, above 
which no Earned Income Relief is 
granted, should be abolished.—Youts 
faithfully, 
Yorkshire 


G. D. ROKELING 


P. R. R. Coap 
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Realism and the Dollar 


BRITAIN IN THE WORLD 
ECONOMY. 

By Sir Dennis H, Robertson. 

Allen and Unwin. 92 pages. 7s. 6d. 


N these four lectures, delivered at the 

University of Virginia last March, 
Sir Dennis Robertson brings his powers 
of scrupulously fair appraisal and darting 
wit to bear on the principal problems of 
British capital investment and sterling- 
dollar relationships. As usual Sir 
Dennis packs as much into 92 pages 
as other economists would sprawl over 
four hundred. As usual! the difference 
between any ordinary economist’s com- 
pressed material and Sir Dennis’s is the 
difference between a dog biscuit and 
sparkling wine. 

In his first lecture, Sir Dennis appears 
in an unusual role: he tries, as others 
have tried before, to translate recent 
national-income statistics into real terms. 
He suggests that about £5,000 million of 
the {10,000 million of British investment 
between the end of 1945 and the end of 
1951 may have represented new capital 
formation rather than replacement ; and 
compares this with about {£7,000 million 
which he believes a “ shrewd observer in 
1946 would have discerned as necessary 
to equip our industrial population per 
head as well as it had been equipped 
before the war.” His estimate of the 
fixed investment needed for replacement 
is rather smaller than one would have 
expected (he arrives at a “wild guess” 
for depreciation by adding the official 
figures for central and local governments, 
farmers and professional persons to only 
one and a half times the figure for normal 
allowances to private traders and com- 
panies and one and a half times that for 
public corporations); but few would 
quarrel with his conclusion that the scale 
of the investment effort has been “ un- 
satisfactory’ though “not I think, a 
disgraceful one.” On the direction of 
the effort—for example the extravagant 
electricity programme—and the present 
pattern of savings (“fraught with danger 
to the future”) he has sharper things 
tO Say. 





Sir Dennis’s analysis of the history of 
the sterling area since the war concludes 
that as between the “ White Dominions, 
the major Asiatic members and =the 
mother country the honours or dis- 
honours have been about easy”; this 
may be a little too fair to some of the 
dominions, but nobody who reads his 
analysis need doubt which these are. 
He shows some sympathy for the view 
that it has been a principle of the 
sterling area that “the little black 
children, who were often the best 


earners, could be smacked on the head 
it they showed too great a propensity to 
spend dollars, while the grown-up white 
daughters, who were often pretty ex- 
travagant, could only be quietly reasoned 
with”; but he believes that for all 
primary producers respice finem is a 
golden rule. West Africa may justly 
count itself an ill-used exception here. 

When Sir Dennis turns to the problem 
of sterling-dollar relationships, he sug- 
gests to his American audience that 
perhaps “a quarrel and a baby are not 
the only things which it takes two to 
make, but that dollar shortage also falls 
into that interesting category.” He 
quietly outlines the temptation for non- 
dollar countries to “gang up and 
practise the division of labour on a less 
bewildering basis” than rapid changes 
in American technology would make 
necessary in a unified trading world ; 
and he thinks that richer countries have 
a greater responsibility than poorer 
ones to resist the temptation to go on 
blacking their own shoes when it is 
obviously uneconomic for them to do 
so. Moreover, although he _ believes 
that the disaster of 1929 to 1932 was 
“produced by a constellation of causes 
which may never recur, and aggravated 
by mistakes which need never recur,” 
he finds “it hard to see how an 
economy like that of the United States 
is ever going to render itself immune 
from little hiccoughs of stock-taking and 
indecision like those of 1938 and 1949.” 
These hiccoughs reverberate “like 
thunder right through the free world’s 
economic system, intensifying dollar 
shortage from a sullen ache to a raging 
fever. Here, it is urged, is another 
reason for planning to detach oneself, 
so far as is possible, from [America’s] 
orbit.” 

Sir Dennis’s own prescription is not 
for such detachment, but he proceeds 
to a masterly analysis of the circum- 
stances in which a little discrimination 
(including tariff discrimination) by the 
sterling area and Western Europe may 
do more good than harm. He is afraid 
that a unilateral dash for technical con- 
vertibility of sterling might lead to a 
slower advance to what he plainly 
regards as the more important objective 
of removal of import restrictions, and 
he would not “care to talk in terms 
which suggest that complete and 
irreversible non-discrimination is much, 
if any, nearer than the day of complete 
free trade.” These are the confessions 
of a renowned economic liberal who has 
adjusted—but never warped—his con- 
victions to accord with the realities of 
the modern age. 
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Rulers and Ruled 


THE FOUNDERS. 
By Philip Woodruff. 
Jonathan Cape. 402 pages. 30s. 


M& PHILIP WOODRUFF, who 
has written some excellently 
informative novels about district 
administration in India and the dispens- 
ing of justice, has been chosen by his 
former colleagues in the Indian Civil 
Service to write a history of the men who 
built up and sustained the British Raj. 
His method is to present a large number 
of little biographies, some of the subjects 
being chosen because they were out- 
standing, some because they were typical. 
He diversifies this by accounts of how 
they struck non-service travellers in 
India, such as Bishop Heber or the 
Frenchman Jacquemont. Primarily it is 
a history of the civilians. The birds of 
passage are out of the picture, and so 
are the soldiers except those like 
Malcolm who distinguished themselves 
in organising the government of those 
who had been conquered. Even Napier 
gets little space. 


The present volume starts with the 
East India Company’s voyages at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century 
and extends to the Mutiny. It is agree- 
ably written, and the men on both sides, 
the rulers and ruled, appear as flesh and 
blood. The situations are human: Mr 
Woodruff’s talent as novelist reinforces 
his diligence as historian. As his book 
is also comprehensive, it will take its 
place as a standard work. But it is more 
readable than original. It changes few 
reputations, does not offer many new 
facts, and does not recast the history of 
British rule or start new lines of 
speculation. 


When the time comes for another 
edition, Mr Woodruff might be induced 
to give an account of the scholarship of 
some of the civil servants. Until they 
were overwhelmed with files they pro- 
duced a steady volume of work upon 
Indian history, ethnography, literature, 
philology and metaphysics. Mr Wood- 
ruff neglects this. Even Sir William 
Jones gets only two brief references in 
the book, and most of the other scholars 
are not mentioned. Mr Woodruff 
notices the beginning—in 1833—of the 
association of Indians in the services; but 
he says nothing of the employment of 
Anglo-Indians in the early days, and 
their subsequent virtual exclusion from 
the higher offices. Apparently it was the 
revolt of Bolivar in South America which 
told against them ; the company drew the 
moral that the real threat to its power 
might come not from Indians but from 
half-castes. Should there not also be a 
more detailed study of the links between 
the British civil servants in India and in 
their home country ? Inthe different 
periods most of them used to reflect in 
their actions and influence the views 
which they had absorbed as young men 
in England a decade or two earlier. How 
Bentham and utilitarianism influenced 
India calls out for investigation. But 


Mr Woodruff mentions Bentham only 
once. 
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The next volume of the book, to be 
published this year, will carry the history 
{own to the year of Indian independence. 
It will tell the story of the continuing 
fominance in the civil service of the 

sup from the Punjab. The rise of this 
veculiar sub-species is described in the 

chapters of the present: book. It 
is ends rather astringently. Urbanity 

not the chief characteristic of the 
njabi officer. 


D-Day and After 


NORTH-WEST EUROPE, 1944-45. 
John North 


Mayesty’s Stationery Office, 270 pages. 


] iS 6d. 


|S volume forms part of a series, 
whose publication the Government 
is encouraged with commendable sense, 
provide a short and _ semi-official 
count of military operations in the 
nnd World War that will give the 
neral reader something to go on until 
official histories are completed. 
umes on the Italian, Norwegian and 
te campaigns have already been pub- 
shed, although, curiously enough, no 
olume on the Western Desert—the only 
surely British major feat of arms in the 
ir — is shown as in course of 
reparation. 


Mr North’s is clearly the most impor- 
tant contribution for it deals with the 
decisive campaign of the war. A vast 
amount of documentary scholarship has 
rone into his book ; he has not only had 

cess to all the official documents but 

is Clearly used them very thoroughly. 
He has, moreover, made a real effort to 
try to draw the general reader into the 
problems of military and strategic plan- 
ning—there is for instance an excellent 

‘ction describing all the factors involved 


} 


n the decision to launch D-Day on 
June 6, 1944. He also deals fairly with 
the conflict of opinion in high places, in 
particular with the differences between 
Generals Eisenhower and Montgomery 
ibout the right way to execute the break 
into Northern Germany. 


Unfortunately the book is marred by 
two faults. One is the “journalese ” in 
which it is written, with a love of flash- 
backs and coloratura in the wrong places. 
This makes it less easy to follow the 
course of operations than in the austere 
prose of Mr Chester Wilmot—himself a 
journalist—although Mr North’s judg- 
ments are more interesting and possibly 
more profound than Mr Wilmot’s. The 
other is the complete lack of any useful 
campaign maps; the only ones in the 
book are slightly inaccurate and totally 
inadequate topographical maps, and the 
general reader must carry in his head a 
mass of detail about the centre line of 
VIII Corps or the position of the reserves 
in the Ardennes if he is to retain any 
coherent picture of the campaign. Here 
is a case for revision in the subsequent 
editions which the book’s scholarship 


deserves, 


The King’s Friend 
CHANCELLOR THURLOW. 
By Robert Gore-Browne. 
Hamish Hamilton. 


*OME of the readers of this lively 
- biography will know Sir Lewis 
Namier’s “Structure of Politics at the 
accession of George III”; or Professor 
Pares’s Ford Lectures on “ King George 
III and the Politicians.” Here they will 
see one of the “ politicians ” in action. 
' In 1761, a KC with a good practice, 
Thurlow entered Parliament as member 
for Tamworth, This was an appropriate 
reward for an ambitious man dependent 
on his own exertions ; he had rendered 
useful pamphleteering service to Lord 
Townshend whose family controlled this 
pocket borough. No nefarious bargain 
was struck. His patrons were Whigs; 
Thurlow was inspired by that rustic 
kind of independence which was often 
labelled Toryism. In actual fact he 
always remained an independent, regard- 
less of the colour of his political asso- 
ciates, though this did not ensure his 
popularity with contemporary “ column- 
ists” or nineteenth century biographers. 
The bitter epitaph written in Thurlow’s 
lifetime is matched over fifty years later 
by the ponderous .historical displeasure 
of Lord Brougham who, nevertheless, 
credits him with exceptional powers of 
concentration and quick, clear compre- 
hension. These qualities and his pugna- 
cious rhetoric rapidly expanded his 
renown in the Courts and the Commons. 
Mr Gore-Browne does full justice to the 
triumphant industry that brought him 
the Attorney-Generalship and to the 
heavy burden that this appointment laid 
on him. Asked how he got through it, 
Thurlow replied “ just as a picket-pocket 
goes through a horsepond—because he 
must get through.” Thurlow “got 
through ” to the Woolsack by 1778. 

Lord Thurlow was one of “the 
King’s Friends.” ‘This title, considered 
honourable by the King, was a con- 
temporary term of abuse employed by 
those who were “ agin the Government,” 
not so much because they were “ Whigs ” 
as because they were “ outs ” who wanted 
to be “ins”; and who, if they got in, 
would be equally prepared to be 
“friendly” to the King—but at their 
own price. But, to the King, his 
“ friends ” were those who were prepared 
to ensure that the Crown’s Government 
was carried on. Mr Gore-Browne puts 
Thurlow vividly into an_ eighteenth 
century picture truthfully painted with 
the materials: provided by the latest 
research. The resu'!t is fair to King and 
Chancellor ; for the picture is based on 
genuine contemporary evidence and not 
on the escapist Jacobite fancies of a 
disillusioned later age. 

The Chancellor was no better and no 
worse than more modern lawyers who 
have invested their legal skill in politics. 
He did his best, honestly enough, for a 
monarch who had the always difficult 
task of finding ministers who would hang 
together. Thurlow was one of “ the pro- 
fessionals” — capable careerists like 
Jenkinson (first Earl of Liverpool), 


383 pages. 25s. 
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William Eden (first Lord Auckland), 
Wedderburn (Lord Loughborough), not 
to mention Canning. Indeed, this book 
akes it perfectly clear that young Mr 
Pitt, coming on to the parliamentary 
» in a leading part, soon proved him- 
sclf a better “ expert” than any of them ; 
not because he at once rescued “ party 

rnment” from the clutches of “ the 
itriot King” but because he had the 
advantage of being able to use, with a 
cold efficiency that alienated Thurlow, 
exceptional powers of political 
management at a time when the 
American disaster had discredited most 
political competitors. 


Lord Thurlow had no wish, and 
certainly not the capacity, to dispute the 
leadership with Pitt. He knew his own 

mitations. He was good at pulling 
down or propping up political trees, but 
he did not always see the way out of the 
political wood. He was a good judge of 

en and his various attempts to harness 
them to the King’s interest were often 
jess self-secking and more patriotic than 

s rivals allowed. 


Light on Kashmir 
CONTINENT DECIDES. 


Lord Birdwood 
k Heri Hale. 315 pages. 2ls. 
| HiiS somewhat disjointed book, the 


no 
ins 


guage and meaning of which is 


occasionally unnecessarily obscure, is 
valuable for two reasons. First. it re- 
capitulates in some detail the series of 


constitutional parleys and negotiations 
which began with Mr Amery’s declara- 
tion of June 14, 1945, in the House of 
(Commons, and the simultaneous release 

the Congress leaders from prison, and 
ended with the transfer of power to the 
independent sovereign -states of India 
and Pakistan on August 15, 1947. In 
doing so Lord Birdwood has performed 

useful service to students of events 
which, though proximate in time, have 
become heavily overlaid by conjecture 
and prejudice in a space of less than 
ten years. And in the second place there 
iS a section on Kashmir that is notable 
for the light thrown by a professional 
soldier upon the purely military aspects 
of a campaign which began and has 
continued as an exercise in what the 
author calls “controlled warfare.” Thus 
it is no bad thing to be reminded of the 
patience and persistence of successive 
attempts by the British Government in 
the 1945-47 period to preserve the essen- 
tial unity of the sub-continent, for, in 
spite of the fact that partition is very 
recent history, it is widely assumed that 
the British Government accepted it as an 
easy way out of the Congress-Moslem 
League impasse. Likewise it will come 
aS news to most people that on the 
technical level, after the stabilisation of 
the line of fighting in Kashmir, Pakistan 
enjoyed considerable strategic advan- 
tages, notwithstanding India’s superior 
strength in numbers and armament. 

fhe Kashmir chapters are, in fact, 
worth far more than all the rest 
of a rather laborious book. They sug- 


gest that by virtue of his intimate 
knowledge of the State and its terrain, 
his acquaintance with the military and 
political leaders on both sides, his first- 
hand knowledge of frontier campaign- 
ing, his denigration of the “war of 
deception” (relying upon fictitious mili- 
tary formations operating in support of 
both contestants) and his transparent 
honesty in trying to arrive at a fair 
assessment of the dispute, Lord Bird- 
wood possesses many qualifications 
necessary to write a full length authori- 
tative account of the Kashmir war. 


It is to be hoped that before long he 
will consider the possibility of doing so ; 
for the synopsis which he has now given 
of the genesis of the quarrel and its 
enlargement to a threat to the peace of 
South Asia tells us a great deal more 
about the affair than the ordinary man 
can ever glean from the archives of the 
Security Council, the Dixon and 
Graham reports, or the voluminous 
correspondence which has passed be- 
tween New Delhi and Karachi. Not all 
Lord Birdwood’s political judgments 
will be accepted at their face value, but 
as an expositor he has succeeded in 
making the military and economic issues 
in Kashmir real and living, whereas 
most of us have been content to dismiss 
them as impersonal, obscurantist and 
insoluble. 


A Problem of Digestion 
AUSTRALIA’ AND THE MIGRANT. 


Papers read at the Nineteenth Summer 
School of the Australian Institute of 
Political Science. 

Angus and Robertson. 186 pages. 12s. 6d. 


USTRALIA’S way of dealing with 
immigration has always been that 

of the boa-constrictor. Periodically she 
swallows an enormous meal in a few 
years, a meal which produces a per- 
ceptible bulge in her population outline, 
and then spends a decade or two digest- 
ing it—not without sundry eructations. 
Such gulps of new population occurred 
between 1875 and 1890 after the gold 
discoveries ; then came another gulp in 
1908-14; then between 1922 and 1929 
another 300,000 migrants were 
admitted ; and in the five years 1947-51 
a further 571,000 were taken in. On 
previous occasion$§, there has followed a 
pause for digestion, and most of the 
speakers at the summer school of the 
Australian Institute of Political Science, 
which was devoted last year to the dis- 
cussion of migration, concluded that a 
similar pause must again ensue. The 
Australian Government has reduced its 
intake by half, and those now entering 
the country are very largely the depend- 
ants of those who migrated after 1947. 
Owing to the fall in the net repro- 
duction rate between the wars, this very 
large intake in the last five years has 
done little more than restore the popu- 
lation pattern and strengthen the cadre 
of the generations of working age. 
Without such immigration, Australia’s 
population by 1960 would have risen to 
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only 8,793,000, according to Mr W. D. 
Borrie, with a proportion of 9.6 per 
cent of people over 65. It has this year 
passed that figure, and if the net intake 
were kept at the 1949 figure, would 
reach by 1960 10} million, with 8.4 per 
cent over 65. Yet, though Australia has 
been enriched by so many people of 
working age, with a high ratio of males, 
it is generally agreed that the effect has 
been inflationary—in spite of the 
direction of many migrants into occupa- 
tions where labour bottlenecks de- 
veloped, so that, for instance, a heavy 
drop in steel production was averted 
Australia was, at its current rate of con- 
sumption, quite unable to supply or 
borrow all the capital needed to settle 
such large numbers, which raised the 
annual increase to over 3 per cent a 
year. The balance of payments was 
strained. While population increased by 
20 per cent, food production increased 
by only 10 per cent. Professor Karmel 
estimates that the capital goods needed 
are about £1,700 per migrant, i.e., in 
addition to the additional sums needed 
to feed and clothe him from current 
production. The inevitable conclusion 
was that Australia could have a reduced 
standard of living and a sustained pro- 
gramme for rapid population increase 
or a high standard and an intake, in 
present world trade conditions, of not 
many more than 80,000 immigrants a 
year. A forty-hour week, high wages 
and high .costs do not consort well with 
prolonged nation-building. 


This is a very useful set of papers, 
which throws much light on the hard 
realities of migration and population. 
It makes the little publicised point that 
Australia could probably attain the 
highest standard of living for individuals 
with an almost purely pastoral economy 
and a population of 2,000,000. 


Shorter Notice 


FARM POLICIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 1790-1950. 

By Murray R. Benedict. 

The Twentieth Century Fund, New York. 
548 pages. $5.00. 


At a moment when the government's 
responsibility for agriculture is again about 
to come up for full discussion in the United 
States it is useful to have a clear and 
authoritative survey of what has been done 
or advocated in the past. Mr Benedict 
writes not only about policies on matters 
directly agricultural, such as soil conserva- 
tion, marketing, rural housing and methods 
of supporting farm prices, but also about 
the influence of farmers on policies in 
general. He treats 1870 as an important 
watershed: before that farmers thought of 
themselves as the nation; after it, as 2 
special interest group on the defensive 
against bankers and monopolists. The book 
gives very useful summaries of the scope 
of the alphabetical agencies and examines 
the effect on the practice and outlook of 
farmers of the New Deal policies. Nor is 
space spent on rejected policies space 
wasted, for an idea about farming seems, 
from Mr Benedict’s history, to be unkill- 
able, and many old friends are sure to crop 
up again now that the Republicans are 
trying their hand at legislation. 
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Marmite, in its handy wide-topped jar, is now a familiar 


sight in grocers’ shops- 


and in kitchens — up and down the 


country. The Marmite salesmen mightn't have done such a 
fine job without efficient backing from headquarters .. . 





| Customers could never complain of a bottleneck 


(nor could the head office!) 


AT THE WAR’S END, the Marmite 
Food Extract Co, Ltd. were faced with 
a problem—and an opportunity. For 
years, supplies of Marmite had been far 
demand. Raw materials were 
short, and most of the output went to 
the Armed Services. Then the situation 
changed. It was time for aggressive 
selling. The sales-force was ready; new 


below 





Seen 


operating a Burroughs Typewriter 


Accounting Machine in the offices of the 
Marmite Food Extract Co. Ltd. is Miss Doris 
Milier. This is one of the fast and versatile 
machines that are helping to keep the sales 
men (and their‘customers) satisfied. 


territories could be opened up; new 
demand could be created and satisfied. 

But, in support of this sales campaign, 
could the office departments cope with 
the great volume of figuring work in- 
volved? To plan its production in 
advance, the company realized that it 
must have detailed statistics on the selling 
operation—sales analyses by travellers, 
by areas, and by class of outlet, would 
have to be prepared day hy day. 

Some years earlier the company had 
used Burroughs machines to cut six 
weeks off the time needed to make up 
the books at the year’s end. Now, with 
this new problem, Burroughs were 
consulted again. After investigation, 
Burroughs specialists recommended the 
installation of Burroughs Typewriter 
Accounting Machines on whichcomplete 
records of sales, purchases, and other data 
could beclassified in many different ways. 

Result: So smoothly and quickly do 
these Burroughs machines serve the 


company’s offices that a fact-and-figure 
picture of the whole sales operation is 
always on hand. Details of sales in any 
kind of shop in any county can be pro- 
duced at a moment’s notice—a great 
help to the company in planning pro- 
duction and distribution in advance. 

What about you? If your business 
could benefit from faster, accurate 
figuring, call in Burroughs. They can 
offer advice on all the latest systems, for 
Burroughs market the world’s broadest 
line of modern record-keeping machines : 
Adding, Calculating, Accounting, Bill- 
ing and Statistical Machines, and 
Microfilming Equipment. Remember, 
once you have any Burroughs machine, 
Burroughs Service guarantees its effi- 
ciency in operation. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.!. 
Sales and Service Offices in principal 
cities round the world. 


For expert advice on business figuring 


CALL IN Burroughs 
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American Survey 










AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London, 


Republican Marching Orders 


Washington, DC. 


HEN the legislators came back to Washington last 

week they were greeted, in the President’s report on 
the State of the Union, with Mr Eisenhower’s views on 
why the Administration had already earned the confidence 
f the nation and on how Congress might, with a little 
application, come to do so as well. The central claim 
made for the Administration was that in its first year of 
office it had brought about a major strategic change in 
the world situation: 

That precious intangible, the initiative, is becoming ours. 

Our policy, not limited to mere reaction against crises 

provoked by others, is free to develop along lines of our 

choice not only abroad but at home. 
The applause had no sooner died away after this assertion 
of victory on the psychological battlefield than com- 
mentators were remarking that the success was not only 
intangible but illusory. Since in the most critical spheres, 
both in Europe and in the Far East, American policy rests 
yn mothing more impressive than- the strength and resolu- 
tion of France, many people in Washington feel that the 
President’s claim is a little premature. 

Mr Eisenhower himself gave two instances of the new 
freedom that had come to American policy. In the first 
place, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had completed and the 
National Security Council had approved a new strategic 
concept. This policy, which bears a close resemblance to 
the ideas of the late Mr Taft, involves the progressive dis- 
engagement of American troops from the periphery and 
their use as a highly mobile strategic reserve ready to 
retaliate against any aggressor, as Mr Dulles later said, “ by 
means and at places of our own choosing.” For political 
reasons the ground troops will for the time being be kept 
up to strength in Europe. But the main emphasis is to 
be on the Navy and Air Force, and manpower will be 
saved in the Army by using tactical atomic weapons as 
conventional equipment. 

Many Democrats could be heard complaining after Mr 
Eisenhower’s speech that the new strategy was a result of 
the Treasury’s pressure to balance the budget rather than 
a display of American initiative, and might have serious 
consequences for foreign policy. But there is not very much 
the Democrats can do about it if the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
succeed—as they have not always done before—in 
preserving solidarity before the interested congressional 
committees. 

Like the repeatedly expressed willingness to negotiate 


over Germany, Mr Eisenhower’s proposal for a pooling of 


atomic material for peaceful use, which was the second 
main instance he gave of American initiative, effectively 
counteracts the impression of rigidity which American 
policy has given to the world in the past. But this repre- 
sents not so much the winning of the initiative by the 
United States in the cold war as the regaining by an 
American Administration of the initiative normally repos- 
ing in a sovereign state. Mr Dulles’s policy has of late 
been showing a flexibility and enterprise notably lacking 
during the period when the unpopularity of Mr Truman 
and Mr Acheson made them the captives of their critics. 
His freedom, however, must be fought for against Congress 
and the outcome may well be determined in the first few 
days of the session by the fate of the Bricker Amendment, 
which would cripple the President’s authority in foreign 
affairs. 
* 


e of support which the Administration may 
rom its own party in Congress will, of course, 
depend to a certain extent on the importance which 
Republicans up for re-election next November attach to 
the President’s personal approval. Mr Eisenhower himself 
has made his opinion abundantly clear in a passage from a 
prepared statement to the press which may find an 
honoured place in Democratic campaign literature if the 
Republicans fail to back their President. In it he said: 


hope to get 


The degre 
f 


I am convinced that those who fight for the programme 
that I shall soon submit to the Congress will deserve and 
will receive the respect and support of the American 
people. In any event, unless the Republican Party can 
develop and enact such a programme for the American 
people it does not deserve to remain in power, 

Now Mr Eisenhower has submitted his programme and the 
Republican Congressmen have a prospectus of what they 
must do to be saved. It seems incredible that they can do 
it all in this session, for there are no fewer than twenty-one 
separate proposals, with the likelihood of at least ten special 
messages, not to mention the regular Budget Message and 
the Economic Report. 

Having patiently endured for twelve months the taunts 
of Democrats and columnists at his apparent failure to 
provide leadership, Mr Eisenhower is now proposing 
rek atlessly to feed the mature reflections of all his policy 
commissions into the erratic congressional machine. 
Nothing is to be left out: housing, health, public lands, 
natural resources, national highways, farm policy, foreign 
trade and amendments to the Taft-Hartley law on labour 
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relations. Together, these policies represent what one 
radio commentator, Mr Eric Severeid, has called a “re- 
definition of normalcy.” The Republican economists, 
bankers and big business men who mainly make up the 
collective personality that is called the President are 
determined that the Republicans in Congress, many of 
them spiritual emigrés who would like nothing better than 
to repeal the New Deal or even the twentieth century, shall 
endorse once and for all a modern conception of the govern- 
ment’s function in society. 

Mr Eisenhower did not neglect to give his congressional 
audience some opportunities to cheer. He declared himself 
“ flatly opposed to the socialisation of medicine ”; he called 
for continued aid to the Nationalist government of China ; 
by announcing that the casualties of his security check now 
amounted to 2,200 he vastly pleased those Americans whose 
confidence in the safety of their nation rises with the total 
of its servants who are found to be unsuitable ; and he pro- 
duced thunderous applause by his suggestion that Com- 
munists convicted of conspiring to overthrow the govern- 


ment by force or violence should automatically forfeit their, 


American citizenship. 
* 


But the President’s positive proposals were listened to 
mainly in silence. They seemed to have three main objects. 
The first is to turn from temporary or highly controversial 
devices adopted in moments of crisis towards considered 
long-term policies. He hopes, for example, to bring foreign 
economic aid to an end, continue technical assistance under 
the Point Four scheme on a permanc:: basis, and include 
military aid in regular defence appropriations. 

Economic relations with the allies are to be on the basis of 
“trade not aid” and, with the Randall Commission now pre- 
paring to report ahead of time, the President has obviously 
promised that its recommendations will be thrust on Con- 
gress at this session. Also Mr Eisenhower is hoping to infect 
Congress with sufficient courage to shift, however gently, 
from the follies of the present farm policy, which piles up 
unwanted surpluses of a few basic commodities, towards a 
flexible system that would bear some relation to the require- 
ments of the market. 

The President’s second objective is to document by 
legislation on social welfare his principle that 

in a modern industrial society banishment of destitution 

and cushioning the shock of personal] disaster on the indi- 


vidual are proper concerns of all levels of government, 
including the federal government. 


This essentially liberal programme is couched in the con- 
servative language that stresses the proper sphere of the 
states, local communities and private initiative. It thus con- 
trasts strikingly with the truculent manner in which Mr 
Truman used to hurl proposals at Congress in the certain 
knowledge that they would perish in its committees. But 
Mr Eisenhower and his advisers believe that striking results 
can be obtained if the federal government uses to the utmost 
the power to help and to prod. 

Finally, the President will, in his Economic R =port, 
explain the measures which his advisers confidently t -lieve 
will enable them to prevent a depression and will ask for 
legislation in those cases which require it. In the last 
analysis it will be on the success of these policies that 
everything else will depend. 
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Streamlined Frontier 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE absence of any mention of Alaska in the President's 
State of the Union Message wiped out the hope, bright 
last summer but already faded, that the Territory of Alaska, 
on the northwestern tip of the American continent, might be 
recognised as a full-grown state during this year’s session of 
Congress. The close balance of party power in the present 
Congress explains why the President has no wish to see 
Alaska fully represented there just now, for the area is 
expected to elect Democrats. The President’s official excuse 
for leaving out Alaska seems, however, apparently to be 
that the Republicans, unlike the Democrats, do not think 
that the Territory is ready for statehood. There is little 
doubt that the majority of Alaskans, the small businessmen, 
the salaried workers and the wage-earners (and the politic- 
ally ambitious), disagree with this view, but the local 
opponents of statehood are conservatives of a type who carry 
weight in Republican circles—long-time residents, big busi- 
nessmen and absentee property owners. 
These opponents argue that Alaska cannot afford to 
support a state government, which would have to undertake 
functions now financed by the federal government. For 


+e Railways 
——— Highways 
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the current biennium the territorial budget is $25 million 
and it is estimated that among the additional annual costs 
of statehood would be $2,§00,000 to protect fish and game, 
$2 million to educate the natives, $1,287,coo to provide 
a system of courts, prisons.and police; $460,000 to care for 
the insane and $7 million to build and maintain roads. Al! 
of these expenses are now charges on the federal govern- 
ment. These estimates are, however, questionable and pro- 
ponents of statehood also maintain that not all of these 
functions would necessarily be delegated to the new state. 
But the fact remains that statehood would cost Alaskans, and 
particularly Alaskan businessmen, money. 

The advocates of statehood build their emotional appeal 
on a revival of the revolutionary rallying cry, “ End taxation 
without representation,” but their practical argument is that 
a state government could foster a tax structure which would 
attract investment capital and thus help to defray the 
increased cost of that government. There is no doubt that 
Alaska offers opportunities to private investors. Its indus- 
trial potential is without parallel in the world today. The 
raw materials known to exist there include iron, chromium, 
cobalt, molybdenum, nickel, tungsten, copper, lead, zinc, 
antimony, mercury, platinum, tin, titanium, cadmium, coal, 
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petroleum, natural gas, fluorspar and sulphur. The vast 
stands of evergreen timber in southeastern Alaska, the rain- 
soaked fringe of timbered hillocks and islands along the edge 
of British Columbia, could produce in perpetuity one 
billion board feet of lumber a year; less than one million 
board feet is now being cut a year. And Alaska’s rivers, 
if harnessed, could generate eight million kilowatts of hydro- 
clectric power. 

Nor is there any doubt that Alaska needs private invest- 
ment to fill the gap that is already being left by the 
slackening of government defence spending in this strategic 
northern area, which lies across the polar air routes and 
almost touches the Soviet Union, and was the scene of the 
only battle fought on the American continent in the last 
war, on Attu. Over $1.5 billion of government money has 
been poured into Alaska since 1940, but the network of 
radar stations and airfields, of military and naval bases, 
and of roads to link them, is now nearing completion. 

This government spending brought a boom that blew 
up Alaska’s mining, fishing and trapping hamlets into 
“ cities”: Anchorage, with a population of 3,500 in 1940, 
is now a metropolitan area of 35,000 inhabitants and 
Fairbanks has 15,000. Even so, there are only about 8,000 
people in either Juneau, the territorial capital, or Ketchikan, 
the world’s salmon capital, while Nome, on the Bering 
Sea, one of the relics of the gold rush that made Alaska 
famous over fifty years ago, is now a village of 1,200 inhabi- 
tants. Altogether Alaska has a civilian population of only 
130,000 in its §86,400 square miles of mountain and 
tundra and forest which, as the map shows, would stretch 
more than two-thirds of the way across the United States. 

The territory that Seward bought from the Rassians in 
1867 for two cents an acre is still a frontier, the last frontier 
of the United States, but it is a streamlined frontier. For 
in Fairbanks, one hundred miles south of the Arctic circle, 
the five o’clock traffic is jammed for blocks behind stop 
lights and parking meters line the pavements where only 
ten years ago sourdoughs tied up their dog teams. The 
log cabins lit with paraffin lamps are still there, but they 
lie in the long shadows of 14-storey apartment Louses, 
bristling with television antennz. 


* 


The main necessity for the twentieth-century pioneer 
in Alaska is a fat pocket book. Prices are awesome—$2.50 
(nearly £1) for a haircut, $200 a month for a three-room 
apartment. This inflatign is not just the result of the money 
the government has been pouring into the territory, and 
the huge wages it pays, but of high costs of transportation 
over long routes. Virtually everything, from paper clips 
to steel girders, must be shipped to Alaska from American 
and Canadian ports on the Pacific coast, mainly from 
Seattie, 1,500 miles away. Freight charges by sea are high 
and even higher on the 470-mile long, government-opcrated 
railway, linking the port of Seward with Anchorage and 
Fairbanks. Still more costly, of course, is air freight, 
though it is much used for light, perishable and emergency 
cargoes. Freight also comes by lorry over the Alaska High- 
way across the Canadian Yukon and British Columbia, but 
this method brings in pounds where the ship-rail route 
brings tons. 

Altogether there are little more than 1,500 miles of 
highways in Alaska. Many interior camps and villages are 
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accessible only by air, slow river barges or, in winter, by 
tractor trains that travel over frozen ground. This transport 
problem cuts into development possibilities in two ways. 
Not only must equipment and supplies be brought in at 
almost prohibitive cost, but because of the limited, and in 
most cases non-existent, market in the territory, almost 
everything produced has to be shipped back to the United 
States for sale. 

The severity of the climate adds to the working difficul- 
ties and the hazards of investment ; winter temperatures 
of §0 to 60 degrees below zero are not uncommon, even 
though by no means all of Alaska is an Arctic wasteland. 
The US Navy, which spent eight years exploring for 
petroleum on the northern rim of the continent, had to 
base its plans on the expectation that its installations might 
be wiped out in five minutes by the caprices of the climate. 
Investors take the view that they should be entitled to an 
easing of tax burdens since wood pulp milling, for example, 
is a more hazardous venture in Alaska than in Georgia. 

But in spite of these geographical obstacles there are 
investors who have decided that Alaska is not too costly 
to be worth exploiting. The only tin produced in the 
United States is being mined north of Nome. The 
Aluminium Company of America wants to build a plant 
near Skagway and Canadian and American engineers are 
sampling a mountain of iron in the same district. In the 
middle of this year a new wood pulp plant is to be opened 
near Ketchikan ; its output will eventually be over §00 tons 
a day. Japanese industrial representatives are already trying 
to arrange to buy lumber for reconstruction purposes in 
southeastern Alaska and Japan might also provide a market 
for the ample coal! reserves of the interior. 


American Notes 





Middle Way in Field and Factory 


HE President began his series of detailed proposals to 

Congress for the good of the nation with the two, on 
agricultural price supports and labour policy, which will 
directly affect two large and unreliable blocks of voters— 
the farmers and the trade unionists. And since the middle 
course which the President is characteristically steering on 
beth these questions, between farmers and taxpaying con- 
sumers, between workers and industrialists, is more likely 
to lose than to gain votes, these are both proposals on which 
the President will have to fight if he wants them enacted. 
Even then he is unlikely to win, to judge from first reactions 
in Congress. 

The President made it clear at his press conference this 
week that he does intend to fight for his farm programme 
and he has done his best to make it politically feasible. The 
surplus stocks of commodities now in government: hands 
would be removed from the market, which would mean that 
price supports would be little, if at all, lower next year. 
For under the flexible system which is the basis of the Presi- 
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dent’s proposals the level of price supports would fall only 
when supplies were over-plentiful. Steps would also be 
taken to ensure that the adjustment toa lower price lev 
would be gradual. 

The need for a new start in agricultural policy has been 
nade obvious by the prohibitive cost of the present pro- 
gramme ; in any case the present legislation expires this 
ear. But the Taft-Hartley labour law is permanent and so 
ur has not in practice shown any vital defects. Even the 
trade unions have never seriously argued that it would bring 
the “slavery ’’ they allege unless there was an economic 
depression ; the fear that such a depression is now imminent 
nay, however, give fresh urgency to criticism of the Act. 
Meanwhile the lack of detail in the labour message, much 
less specific than the farm one, suggests that the President 
does not feel so strongly about it. All the signs are that 
Congress will avoid a decision on it; this should not be 
difficult in view of the heavy programme to be gone through 
before July. 


el 


No Labour Dispute 


Ee only entirely new proposal in the labour message is 
that the government should hold a secret vote of all the 
workers in any plant in which there is a strike, to make 
sure that they really want a stoppage. This will hardly 
appeal to the trade unions, nor will the evidence that the 
President is now leaning to the side of the states in the 
controversy over which law should prevail when state legis- 
lation conflicts with the Taft-Hartley Act. A recent 
Supreme Court decision on picketing came down decisively 
in favour of the federal law, which is usually more liberal, 
but the President has not yet made up his mind on how 
much the legislation should be changed to cover such con- 
flicts of jurisdiction. Certain proposed relaxations in the 
law when applied to construction, and other industries where 
employment is casual, would benefit a few unions, but 
another so-called improvement, the requirement that 
employers should also sign anti-Communist affidavits, is 
welcomed by labour only with sardonic laughter. 

The President’s other election promise to labour, to 
repeal the “ union-busting ” clause of the Act, would be 
redeemed by the proposed changes in the provisions govern- 
ing the holding of elections during strikes, to decide which 
union should represent the workers in a factory. The 
President also recommended a relaxation, although not an 
abolition, of the ban on secondary boycotts and recognised 
the growing importance of welfare and pension funds in 
collective bargaining by asking Congress to examine them 
thoroughly. 

The combined product of the sixteen proposed 
changes, none of them fundamental, is a programme that 
clings firmly to the middle of the road and as a result pleases 
no one. It is even less attractive to the trade unions than 
the one which failed to get as far as Congress last summer, 
but nevertheless it is little more satisfactory to businessmen 
than was its predecessor. For once both sides agree: there 
is no dispute between labour and management about the 
inadequacy of a middle road approach to amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 
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Minority Rule 


HE death of Senator Taft and his replacement by 4 

Democrat, and elections to the House, have made the 
Administration even more dependent than it was in the 
last session upon Democratic support. Then, as the chart 
shows, Democrats provided the margin of victory in more 
than half of the divisions on important issues. This week 
the Republicans would not have been able to control the 
Senate save for the vote of the maverick Senator Morse, for 
he is the 96th in a body of 47 Republicans and 48 Demo- 
crats. They would not have been able to retain control of 
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the all-important committees if the Democrats had not 
agreed to allow them to do so. 

Under the law each member of the majority party is 
entitled to two committee assignments and fourteen of its 
Senators may be given three each if this is necessary to 
produce a majority on every committee. But even this 
concession has had to be unofficially enlarged by an agree- 
ment allowing the Republicans to give four more of their 
members three committee posts each. The position of 
the Eisenhower Republicans, who in the Senate at least 
are only a minority of a minority, is much worse ; and in 
neither chamber do they hold many of the positions of real 
power, the chairmanships of committees. 


The Democrats, however, are showing little jubilation 
at their strength ; it is, indeed, a puzzle how to use it, 
assuming, what is seldom the case, that the party might vote 
as a unit. Many of their leaders believe that, with the 
President’s popularity back at its original peak, outright 
partisanship would be political suicide. In any case, Demo- 
crats can hardly vote against causes they believe in simply 
because the Republicans’ leader has embraced them. In 
the view of Mr Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic leader 
in the Senate, the right thing to do is to lie low, support 
the President’s foreign policy and trust that, with time and 
a little judicious Democratic help, the Republicans will 
destroy themselves in the bitter differences over taxes, farm 
policy, and international trade, which are already beginaing 
to appear. For conservatives from the South, who have no 
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real opposition at election time, this may do, but liberals 
from the North, who have to fight for their seats, wonder 
whether Democratic voters will think that they have earned 
re-election by rescuing a Republican President from his 
own party. 


McCarthy Joins the Team 


PT ne elevation of Senator McCarthy to a place on the 

Rules Committee, which among its other duties 
supervises the funds for the Senate’s investigators, has 
come as a rude shock to those who hoped that the growing 
irritation with the Senator from Wisconsin among both 
Republicans and Democrats meant that he was about to 
be brought to heel. One of the most effective ways of 
doing this would have been by restricting his supply of 
money. The Administration, however, apparently believes 
it can tame Senator McCarthy by a judicious blend of kind- 
ness and threats, and that it cannot afford to incur: his 
enmity. 

Senator McCarthy’s anti-Communist crusade has been 
a thorn in Republican flesh for, while his methods brought 
discredit on the whole party, when there was credit to be 
gained it was seldom shared with the Administration. The 
annoyance of other committee chairmen with his trespasses 
upon their preserves provided an opportune moment to 
encourage him to look for fresh pastures. 

That there has been a deal of any kind is hotly denied 
by the Senator. But his newest investigations are to be 
concerned with the compromise settlement of tax cases 
under the Truman Administration and corruption among 
Democratic officials in Alaska. One of the factors that is 
said to have influenced the Senator to change course was 
the threat that any new anti-Communist leads discovered by 
the Administration would be given to the Jenner sub- 
committee on internal security; this, unlike Senator 
McCarthy’s committee, has a charter to investigate sub- 
version and can be trusted to do it in a more respectable 
fashion. It was represented to Senator McCarthy, 
apparently, that under a Republican Administration the 
search for traitors in government was a dying trade, and 
that a rich vein in cases involving Democratic corruption 
and favouritism would be opened up for him if he co- 
operated with the Administration. Perhaps the Senator 
can be trusted not to bite the hand that feeds him head- 
lines, but only political expediency Would seem to prompt 
the experiment. Presumably this is the first example of 
the President’s new-found determination to keep the Con- 
gressional members of his party in line by using all the 
means at his disposal. 


Men Without a Country 


N ONE of President Eisenhower’s proposals to Congress 
1 N\ was received with more enthusiasm than his sugges- 
tion that Americans convicted of conspiring to overthrow 
the government should lose their citizenship. None is 
inspiring more second thoughts or causing more bewilder- 
ment among Congressmen and constitutional lawyers. 
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Under present law, Americans may lose their citizenship 
for a number of reasons, such as swearing allegiance to a 
foreign power or voting in a foreign election, Committing 
treason or trying to overthrow the government. The Presi- 
dent would broaden the last cause to cover conspiring to 
overthrow the government and apply it to such Communists 
as may be convicted in the future under the Smith Act. 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith has already introduced a 
Bill to carry out the President’s wishes. 

For a naturalised American, loss of citizenship means 
deportation. For a native-born American, it means loss of 
a passport and the right to travel ; he would be a stateless 
alien, -a_man without a country, not allowed to vote, hold 
public office, serve on a jury or, in some states, to enter 
certain professions. As an alien, he would have to register 
with the police and be finger-printed. There are real 
doubts, however, about the constitutionality of depriving 
the native-born of citizenship which will not be resolved 
until there is a court test. There are even stronger doubts 
about the urgency of such ferocious legislation except as 
proof, if proof be needed, that the Administration is second 
to none in its detestation of Communism. 

Already, convicted Communist conspirators are punished 
with fines and long prison sentences; like ordinary 
criminals, they lose their civil rights, such as the right to 
vote or hold public office. To deport the foreign-born and 
create in America a tiny band of stateless aliens may give 
emotional satisfaction in some quarters, but it is more likely 
to confirm Communists than to cure them. It is a cause 
for regret, as the New York Times observes, that when the 
President made this ill-considered proposal he did not also 
see fit to stress the dangers to individual liberties created 
by the search for internal security. 


How Much Unemployment? 


HE official attitude to the December employment 
figures, as indeed to most of the recent disquieting 
economic indications, was that they might have been much 
worse. But unfortunately everyone knows that in fact by 
now they are worse, and that the January count will prob- 
ably find over two million out of work. Since there is 
always a seasonal fall in farm employment in winter, the 
most disturbing feature of the December figures was the 
failure of non-agricultural employment to rise ; in a month 
in which the Christmas rush brought an increase in the 
number of jobs in retail trade, this could only mean a 
substantial fall in factory employment. Since then there 
has been a further series of layoffs as a result, not merely 
of seasonal factors, but of declining traffic on the railways 
and reduced demand for automobiles and other manufac- 
tured products. The Studebaker plant, for example, is 
working at only just over half strength, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad has laid off 6,000 workers. There has 
been a sharp rise in. the number of claims for unemploy- 
ment benefit. 
Even now the number out of work is well below the 
5 per cent of the civilian labour force that was unemployed 
as recently as 1950, and looks infinitesimal compared with 
the 17 per cent of 1939. But another unsatisfactory feature 
of the employment statistics is that for the last two months 
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the total civilian labour force, at 62,614,000 in December, 
has been running at a slightly lower figure than for the 
same months of the previous year. - Since the number of 
people of working age 
is increasing, this can 
only mean that the 
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have damaged Christmas trade. 
that customers are, after all, still in a spending 
mood, hope that the January sales will clear their 
shelves for new spring goods. The inventory reductions 
that began in the autumn are the reason for the subse- 
juent rise in unemployment, and the sooner that stocks can 
be cleared to make way for new orders, then the sooner 
will the end be in sight of what is now generally accepted 
18 an inventory recession. Many Americans will, incident- 
ally, be particularly pleased if Mr Colin Clark’s forecast of 
i coming depression can thus be disproved, for they have 
been affronted by his lack of faith in their economic vitality. 





* 


SHORTER NOTES 


President Eisenhower has avoided an inevitable battle 
with Congress by dropping his request for the repeal of 
the automatic increase in the social security tax ; this rose 
on January 1st from 14 to 2 per cent and, as far as the 
lower wage-earning groups were concerned, more than can- 
celled out the benefits of the fall in income tax rates. 
Congress is, however, being asked to make general revisions 
in both the social security and the tax laws during its 
current session, 


* 


Correction :—In the discussion of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s new index for industrial production, on page 27 
of the issue of January 2nd, the base of the old index was 
incorrectly given as 1937 to 1939 ; it was in fact 1935 to 
1939. 
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The World Overseas 





Second Line in South East Asia 


| ECENT developments in Indo-China have raised the 
question of the capacity of Siam to resist a further 
advance of Communism into South East Asia if its neigh- 
bour were to fall under the sway of Ho Chi Minh. Vietminh 
force; are already on the frontier of Siam, and the extension 
of Communism from Vietnam to Laos by the creation of 
Laotian People’s Army has given the conquering creed 
a foothold among a people 





As against this political advantage in Siam’s position 
must be set the traditional tendency of its policy towards 
neutrality, or inclination to the immediately stronger side 
in Great Power conflicts. In the early years of the century 
Siam maintained itself by adroit balancing between British 
and French interests. Later, when Japan invaded South 
East Asia and it was clear that Britain did not have 

sufficient forces on the spot 
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phase of a hostile expansion. 
Siam certainly provides a 
better political ground for 
organising resistance to a 
movement with a nationalist 
and Pan-Asian appeal than 
do the states of Indo-China: 
for it succeeded in main- 
taining its independence 
throughout the colonial era, 
whereas Indo-China came 
under French rule. Ho Chi 
Minh has gained the support 
of a large part of the Vietna- 
mese people as leader of a 
struggle for national inde- 
pendence ; in Siam, on the contrary, there has never 
been any foreign rule against which to revolt, and 
Communism must rely on other forms of appeal than 
that of liberation from an alien yoke. This contrast has 
its consequences also outside South East Asia, wherever 
there are strong sentiments of antipathy to European 
cclonial empires ; thus Mr Nehru, whose moral support 
hus been given to the Vietminh against the French, 
cannot deny the purely Asian and national character of 
the Siamese government, however much he may dislike 
its policies. 
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the Siamese border. 

Nor did Siam suffer any 
really unpleasant con- 
sequences afterwards for 
having been on the losing 
side ; for the United States 
never regarded itself as being 
at war with Siam (in accord- 
ance with the American con- 
stitutional doctrine that the 
United States cannot be at 
war except by an Act of 
Congress) and Britain could 
not afford to be too severe 
with Siam if America was 
being lenient. As a result of 
all this, which is a matter of recent memory, the Siamese are 
disposed to rely on suppleness rather than strength to get 
through difficult situations, and much of the popularity 
of Marshal Pibul Songgram, who returned to power by 
a coup d’état in 1947 after a temporary eclipse, is due to 
admiration for his apparent skill in steering Siam through 
the Pacific war. It may, therefore, be argued that if a 
Chinese, instead of a Japanese, army were standing on the 
Mekong, the Siamese response to the threat would probably 
be the same as it was in 1941. 


There are, nevertheless, reasons why neither the govern- 
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ing political group nor the Siamese people in general would 
have as much incentive for submission to a Chinese- 
Vietminh invasion as they had for giving way to Japan. The 
control imposed by the Japanese on Siam was of an external 
and non-ideological kind; there was no considerable 
Japanese community within the country, and Japan was 
only too glad to allow the existing holders of power to 
carry on, provided they were willing to take their place in 
a Japanese-controlled “ Greater East Asia.” But in present 
circumstances a Chinese ascendancy would certainly mean 
both a domination by the local Communists at the expense 
of Marshal Pibul and his followers and a transformation in 
the relations of the large Chinese minority with the native 
Siamese ; it would involve political and social changes 
reaching down into every village. 

Siam ranks second after Malaya among the South East 
Asian countries in the numerical ratio of the Chinese com- 
munity to the total population—though there is contro- 
versy as to the exact figures—and Siamese nationalism, as 

has developed over the past twenty years, has been 
strongly antipathetic both to the economically powerful 
Chinese minority and to China as its potential backer. For 
the Siamese, therefore, apart from a few convinced Com- 
munists, the ideological issye can be reduced to a national 
resistance to an anticipated Chinese ascendancy operating 
through the Chinese community inside the country. 


How much of a Fifth Column ? 


All this, of course, cuts both ways. It makes nationally 
conscious Siamese more inclined to resist than if they 
were faced with a merely external domination of their 
country, but it also means that in a crisis China would have 
an important fifth column of supporters within the fron- 
tiers, both on ethnic and on ideological grounds. Just how 
far the Chinese in Siam would in the event rally to Peking 
is a matter for speculation. There are certainly many 
among the younger generation who have become infatuated 
with the glory and greatness of the new China, to which 
they regard themselves as belonging, and would welcome 
and work for an extension of Peking’s power over the whole 
region. On the other hand, their community in Siam is 
predominantly bourgeois in its social composition, and 
news from China has not encouraged them to look forward 
to subjection to a Communist regime. 

In the last resort, however, the degree of Siamese national 
resistance to any southward move by Communist China 
would depend on the degree to which effective aid from 
America could be expected in an emergency. It is not 
likely that this would be forthcoming, or promised, in the 
form of troops, as it was in Korea. It would not be sufficient 
merely to provide arms, since the Siamese would be 
numerically inferior to Vietnam, even without a direct 
Chinese intervention. The recent remarks of Mr Dulles 
about the new American policy of relying on capacity for 
retaliation rather than local defence as a deterrent to 
aggression suggest in this case direct action against the 
bases and communications of an invading force rather than 
packing arms and men into Siam. But there would still 
have to be something solid to defend, and politically this 
is a matter of the internal stability of the country. It might 
also be the pivot for a wider grouping ; the Siamese repre- 
sentative in Pnompenh, the capital of Cambodia, has just 
proposed that Siam, Cambodia and Laos should form a 
defence union, presumably leaving Vietnam to its own 
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devices. This suggestion has not been welcomed by the 
French, but in view of the extremely artificial character of 
“Indo-China ””—formed by the union of three separate 
nationalities under French rule—such a regrouping of 
states is by no means out of the question. The problem is 
where and how Communist power could still be contained 
even if Vietnam were to be lost. 


Writers in Soviet Russia—I 


The Mark of the Collar 


HE cares of the mind follow those of the body. The 

Soviet public has been lately promised greater 
material comforts, better clothing and food. Now in turn, 
it is promised better food for thought and better quality 
entertainment. It is freely admitted that the literary output 
of the Stalinist regime was scarcely superior to its produc- 
tion of consumer goods. The stereotyped plays, the pre- 
fabricated novels, the fifty shilling poems and criticism 
made to measure offended not only the intelligentsia but 
also the millions of new recruits to culture. 

“Can one compare Soviet society with Tsarist Russia ? 
And yet our classical authors wrote better. . . . Why have 
we no Gogols or Chekhovs ?” a real or imaginary Lenin- 
grad engineer asks Ilya Ehrenburg, the well-known Russian 
writer. The gist of Ehrenburg’s answer is that it is diffi- 
cult to produce masterpieces depicting a changing scene, 
like Soviet society in transition. A third of a century has 
passed since the Bolshevik revolution, but during that time 
all energies were harnessed to economic development. In 
societies, as in human bodies, rapid physical growth is often 
accompanied by mental stagnation. This, however, does 
not explain everything. Like the domesticated dog in La 
Fontaine’s fable, the Soviet writers try to hide the root 
of the trouble, the mark of the collar on their necks. They 
cannot write better because they are under a restraint 
which makes Tsarist fetters look gentle by comparison. 


Amenities for Authors 


True, they are well looked after, and many budding 
western authors may look with envy at some of the 
amenities. The Soviet writer has no need to aim below 
the belt of his reader. He does not compete with cheap 
thrillers or semi-pornographic trash. Materially it could be 
said that the Soviet writer fares better than Soviet litera- 
ture. His earnings are good. Despite the notorious oyer- 
crowding, accommodation will be found for him in the 
town as well as room in a writers’ home in the countryside. 
He is likely to own a car, which is a luxury for the Soviet 
citizen. What is more important, he is assured of good 
channels of expression and a wide public. There are many 
literary weeklies in all the republics ; in Moscow alone 
there are three fat monthlies devoted to new writing and 
criticism. The 500 professional theatres and the thousands 
of amateur companies cry out for new plays. Books are 
translated into scores of languages. Stalin-prize winners, 
those Soviet best-sellers, are published in millions of copies. 
Novels enjoy a circulation of which a Tolstoy or 
Dostoyevsky could not dream, because in their time Russia 
had only a small educated élite, while now it has almost 
no illiterates and writers can keep in contact with their 
new readers through lecture and discussion tours. 
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But writers have had to pay a price for these benefits. 
The price has been a strait-jacket of absolute conformity 
not to revolutionary principles but to the latest directives 
of the Party. Gogol prefaced his Government Inspector 
‘with the motto: “Don’t blame the mirror if the mug 1s 
ugly.” Stalinist rulers, however, thought otherwise and 
have transformed writers into “ beauticians,” into Max 
Factors of Soviet society. Even when wrinkles are allowed, 
they must not exceed the duly prescribed quantity. In 
following the zigzags of the Party line the writer must 
tread carefully, for fear of falling into the pitfalls of 
10dernism, formalism or any other dangerous deviation. 

Such ruthless control was not imposed all at once. In 

early days the regime gave writers great latitude as 
ng as they did not indulge in open counter-revolutionary 
tivity. Many freely linked their fortunes with that of 
the revolution. Admittedly, some could not fit into the 
tern and, like the poet Sergiey Yessenin, sought a 
out in suicide. But when the most celebrated Soviet 
‘ladimir Mayakovsky, committed suicide in 1930 it 
was already because the air of the Stalinist regime was 
tifling. In Stalin’s struggle against the opposition and in 
following purges many writers fell by the wayside. 
lhose who, like the novelists Babel or Pilniak, refused to 
abandon the primary duty of a revolutionary writer, to 
immiask injustices and cry them from the rooftops, paid 
ith their lives. This method of selection favoured the 
rvival of the skilful, the opportunists, the chameleons. 
few were allowed to withdraw into silence or to limit 
their activity to translations from foreign languages. For 
the majority, even the historians, there was no such easy 
way out. By the late thirties Stalin had reduced Soviet 
literature to a crude utilitarian weapon of propaganda. 


6 Something is Missing - 


On the eve of the war and during the fighting this 
weapon was used chiefly to foster national patriotism, to 
rally the troops for the holy war and to boost the morals 

the rear. But after the end of the conflict there were 
signs of relaxation. Poets were allowed to echo the sorrow 

widows and mourning mothers. Humourists dared to 
mock. As a hangover from the honeymoon period many 
nodern western books were translated and plays produced. 
But Russia could not afford to do nothing but mourn its 
dead. Writers had to be mobilised for the task of recon- 
truction, while the cold war made flirtations with western 
ideas dangerous. Literary individualists could not be allowed 

break the ranks and an immediate return to prewar 
regimentation was ordered. The new period was called 

Zhdanovism,” after Andrei Zhdanov, who in 1946 
launched the attack against “ modernists,” “ escapists,’ 
“bourgeois deviationists” and “grovellers before the 
West.” Plays had to be withdrawn, books rewritten ; the 
strait-jacket was reimposed. 

But even Soviet leaders must have become aware that 
the crude utilitarian weapon was no longer appropriate for 
its purpose. It was suitable when millions of semi-literate 
muzhiks .were making their first aquaintance with the 
written word, but in the meantime the industrial revolution 
had produced a large intelligentsia. Millions went to 
schools and colleges and they were brought up on Marxist 
criticism and Russian revolutionary tradition. The works 
of foreign and Russian masters have poured out in millions 
of copies from the State publishing houses, and with such 
reading made compulsory the Soviet public could not be 
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deceived for ever by the artificial concoctions of their own 
writers. Many must have wondered like Ehrenburg’s 
correspondent from Leningrad “. .. Why was it written ? 
Apparently it has everything, but something is missing. 
The book does not grip your heart and the men are not 
shown as they really are.” 

When propaganda has this effect on the recipient it 
ceases to be effective. So once again Stalinism was torn 
by its contradictions. It could not educate its subjects and 
treat them as illiterates ; it could not offer them the tools 
and methods of critical thought and then prevent them 
from being applied to their own environment. The 
disparity between literature and reality became too flagrant. 
In 1952 a first attempt was made to throw off the 
Zhdanovist yoke, Critics began to discuss the role of 
positive and negative heroes in Soviet life and letters, This 
apparently abstract and innocuous debate was in fact 
threatening, though in veiled and cautious terms, the basic 
axiom of all Stalinist writing, that “ all is for the best in the 
best of Soviet societies.” 

Georgi Malenkoy clearly stood behind this anti- 
Zhdanovist trend, since it was he who, at the Party congress 
held in the same year, told writers not to forget the black 
colours on their palette when painting a picture of Soviet 
life. The writers hesitated to take the risk, and their 
caution proved wise. For soon after the Congress the 
vigilance campaign was restarted with renewed vigour, and 
“ Zhdanovism ” is the natural companion of vigilance. It 
was not until Stalin died that Malenkov could try again to 
inject some fresh blood into the shrivelled body of Soviet 
literature. 


(To be concluded) 


Rebuilding North Korea 


T seems to have been decided, whether by the Russians 
or the Chinese, that at all costs North Korea must not 
be outdistanced by its southern rivals in the race to post- 
war recovery. Which of the two masters cracks the whip 
is not yet clear, though since the purge in North Korea 
last August Chinese influence seems to have grown. Soon 
after the truce was signed Kim I] Sung went to Moscow 
to discuss Soviet aid. An agreement giving North Korea 
assistance to the tune of 1,000 million roubles (nominally 
about {90 million) was signed in September. It looked 
as though China had been outbid ; but in November it came 
up with an offer of 8 million million yuan (nominally 
about {100 million), a shade more than the Soviet offer. 
Meanwhile, all the east European Communist govern- 
ments had “ spontaneously ” rallied to the cause. Czecho- 
slovakia undertook to build, “ without compensation,” a 
number of factories, including an automobile factory, which 
by 1957 is expected to produce 6,000 cars annually. Poland 
is to erect a locomotive repair factory and to repair other 
plants and mines. Hungary, besides supplying technical 
aid and materials, will build an organic chemical factory. 
East Germany, Rumania and Bulgaria—and even Albania— 
have likewise undertaken to give material and technical 
assistance. In the main the Russians are devoting their 
energies to renovating heavy industry with special atten- 
tion to the Yalu generating plants. But China, being late 
in the field, is stuck with light industry and agriculture. 
This windfall of “aid from our fraternal countries,” 
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ms to be causing headaches in Pyongyang. After his 
sit to Moscow Kim I] Sung had decreed the orthodox 
stalinist priority for heavy industry. But by December he 
id changed his tune. Outlining the three-year reconstruc- 
on programme now beginning, he said 

he main feature of Korea’s postwar reconstruction js 
expand many factories of light industry . . . with a 

raising the people’s living standards. 


to 


View 


his can hardly be North Korea’s “ new course ” because 

never had an old one. A more plausible explanation is 

it the Chinese, who may still have secret fears of Soviet 

icirclement down the Korean peninsula and certainly 

ve fresh memories of Soviet imperialism in Manchuria. 
now firmly assumed command in North Korea. 


[he Swedish Economy in 1953 


[ would be hard to find fault with the steady, almost 
routine, progress of the Swedish economy in 19§3. 
deed, the Organisation for European Economic Co- 
peration (OEEC) had little else to advise in its recent 
untry study except “caution in future internal financial 
policy.” 

rhe year has seen no sign of a revival of the inflationary 
ressures of 1951. Money demands appear to be approxi- 
mately in equilibrium with the available real resources, and 
s a result prices have remained fairly stable. There has 
een a tendency for the wholesale price index to fall but 

yet this has not affected the cost of living. On the cost 

de, the wage level has remained constant, and so far as 
an be judged, the forthcoming round of annual wage 
egotiations, will not result in any marked rise in the wage 
level ; there is in any event little scope for a rise. Contrary 

) expectations private investment demands have been at a 

gh level, and as the government has no intention of cut- 
ting its own programmes, a threat to stability might develop 
from this quarter. Moreover, a decline in private savings 

iggests that private consumption expenditures have 
ncreased ; but the danger of inflation arising from over- 
blown home demands on the economy’s resources, must 
be taken in conjunction with the equally possible reces- 
sionary trends in the outside world. 

Industrial production up to the end of October was, on 
the average, at the same level as in 1952; but fortunes 
were not equally shared by the different industries. The 
pulp and paper industries have done well, with shipments 
‘or export some §0 per cent and 30 per cent respectively 
better than last year. Prices, which had earlier fallen as 
. result of competition in export markets, had recovered by 
the end of the year. The timber industry likewise did 
better than expected as prices, which had fallen during the 
early part of the year, staged a sharp recovery during 
October. On the other hand the metal using industries, 
particularly those which serve the export market have been 
less well placed. It is in this sector that Swedish costs, 


which have risen more than the average world costs, are a 
handicap. The building industry, stimulated by low rates 
of interest and the government’s own building programme, 
has gene from strength to strength. Agricultural produc- 
tion likewise has had a good year. As a result both of 
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good harvests and increased acreage output .is expected to 
be higher than in 19§2. 

In foreign trade the year has witnessed a reduction in the 
Swedish balance of trade, due mainly to a fall in the value 
of imports. The volume of exports has increased ; but 
owing to more competitive conditions abroad the total 
value has fallen. As for invisible transactions, the income 
of Swedish shipping, though affected by the low level of 
freights, has with the other invisible items been sufficient 
to cancel out the visible deficit. In consequence Sweden's 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange have increased. Par- 
ucularly striking in the Swedish trace figures during 1953 
is the decrease in trade with the Soviet Union and the 
East European bloc, which had by June fallen by more 
than §0 per cent. On the other hand the trade balance 
vith the dollar area had improved materially. 

Sweden’s policies still continue to be based on the 
maintenance of the welfare state. Full employment is the 
major preoccupation of the government and, indeed, 
unemployment continues at a low level. But during the 
year steps were taken to expand the armoury of controls— 
monetary and fiscal—to maintain the economy on an even 
keel. Monetary policy has come to play a bigger part, 
though so far the Swedish authorities have not fully resorted 
to the interest rate mechanism. On the whole a policy of 


—— 


THE SWEDISH ECONOMY 


Period Unit 1952 | 1953 


Indust. production. | Jan.—Oct. | 1935=100 | 199-4 | 199-0 


Unemy] ment November | Thousands 19-4 24:8 
B iin? 

SENG ins Socerwes Jan.—Oct. Number 34,050 | 40,250 

(< my i€ ted eveeee - 9: 30,450 31 900 
Import 

By value ...... Jan.-Sept. | Mn. kroner| 6,793 | 5,910 

By volume ..... * 1948 = 100 119 113 
exports | 

By ire ocad: wea ‘a Mn. kroner; 6,031 5,462 

By volume ..... - 1948 — 100 126 135 
Bal e of trade. Mn. kroner — 762 — 630 
Prices i 

Wholesale ...... | Jan.—Oct. | 1948=100 319 | 298 

Gta i ee Scies = “= 2il 212 
\" 

Me hourly rate August Kroner 3:76 | 3-88 
] 

‘ “i bas ve .. . | November | Mn. kroner 2,304 2,547 

Note circulation. ; ; 4.291 | 4511 
{ al Banks 

Denosits. ..2c..< 1 as 10,165 | 11,817 

Advances....... | SS cs ; 9,871 9,824 

Govt. securities & i 

bonds ........ a se 2,059 | 3,540 





cheap but scarce money is being followed, with the result 
that the Riksbank has had to resort to a policy of direct 
as well as moral control over the operations of the banks 
and other financial institutions. 

An economy in which foreign trade plays such an 
important part—foreign trade is more than 50 per cent of 
the gross national product—has of necessity to shape its 
policies according to the trend of events in the world at 
large. At present Sweden’s economic policy appears to be 
better adjusted to a recession in the world than to a con- 
tinuance of the status quo. 
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Spaniards and the Bases 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN SPAIN 


HE conclusion of the* recent United States-Spanish 

agreement has been joyfully hailed by official circles 
in Madrid as a major success for Spanish policy. In the 
country at large there is a feeling of “ wait and see.” The 
two principal fears are of inflation and of the impact of 
the Americans and their ideas. 

If you ask a Spaniard in any walk of life what he thinks 
will happen when the Americans come, the answer, nine 
time out of ten, will be that the price of everything will go 
up. The Government is well aware of this prevailing fear 
of inflation and besides planning, in co-operation with the 
American authorities, to take steps which it hopes will 
prevent it, it has instigated a campaign of speeches by 
government officials and of articles in the controlled press 
of a “ soothing syrup ” variety. The editor of a provincial 
newspaper with a large circulation expressed in private 
conversation his serious fears of inflation on the very same 
day that his paper had carried an editorial expressing the 
government line that there would be none. Those who can 
afford to do so are building up stocks because they are 
convinced that by next year things will be double the 
price. Among the moderately well to do the atmosphere 
is beginning to be a little reminiscent of the panic buying 
in Spain in the early days of the war. There is a gloomy 
awareness, too, that the days of cheap domestic labour are 
likely to be numbered, partly because of the unpopular 
American habit of paying more than anyone else can afford, 
but perhaps even more because it is felt that the Americans 
will bring with them an increased tempo of industrialisation 
with its consequent drain on the labour market. 

In business and financial circles full information on how 
it is proposed to spend the $85 million to be devoted to 
economic improvement has been anxiously awaited ; but 
it is felt that some degree of inflation is unavoidable. Little 
doubt is felt that there are bound to be shortages of those 
materials, such as cement, which will be required for build- 
ing the bases and the much-needed housing programme will 
probably be among the first to suffer. Already the black 
market price of cement has risen considerably. 


Pride—and Prejudice 


The Government is well aware, too, of the dangers 
inherent in the impact of American personnel on the 
Spanish public, and it is probable that the delay in the 
negotiations was in part due to this problem. To a people 
with as fierce a national pride as the Spanish, the situation 
will be fraught with explosive possibilities and already tales 
are circulating of incidents which have occurred in the 
north of Spain when Americans from their base in France 
have crossed the frontier. 

“There won't half be trouble if the Americans start 
trifling with our girls,” said one working-class young man 
in his native Andalusia. “In this country we know each 
other from childhood, marry and stay faithful until we die. 
We don’t want American customs here ; it would have been 
far better to have continued making slow but steady pro- 
gress on our own.” Another Spaniard was convinced that 
General Franco had arranged that only married Americans, 
accompanied by their wives and families, should man the 
bases. Church circles also fear the introduction of moral 
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laxity. The problem assumes far greater proportions in a 
country like Spain, whose outlook on women, particularly 
in the south, derives from its Moorish past and where deep- 
rooted natural instincts on the subject are supported by the 
strong influence of the Church. 

There has naturally been a great deal of speculation on 
the whereabouts of the naval and air bases. American 
sources have recently given the naval bases as El Ferrol, 
Cadiz, Cartagena, Mahon and Palma, but at the time of 
writing this information has not been confirmed by the 
Spanish Government. Many natives of El Ferrol who are 
also supporters of General Franco will be gravely dis- 
appointed if their native city, which is Spain’s finest naval 
base, is indeed to be at the disposal of the U.S. fleet. E! 
Ferrol is also Franco’s native city and for this reason they 
have boasted that he would never allow it to become an 
American base. 
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Spaniards have been conditioned by a long series of dis- 
appointments not to expect too much from American aid. 
When at last they did secure an American loan in 1951 
proceedings were at snail’s pace and credits under the loan 
have still not been entirely exhausted. It was, therefore, 
less of a disappointment than it might otherwise have been 
to find that the credits to be made available under the 
agreement were comparatively small. The cynical view 
of American aid taken by most Spaniards is reflected in an 
amusing film “ Welcome, Mr Marshall,” which was shown 
throughout Spain in 1953. A Spanish village, keyed up to a 
fever of expectancy after elaborate preparations to receive 
a Marshall Aid delegation, has its hopes dashed when 
several large American cars speed through the village, the 
last bearing a placard on which is written “ Goodbye.” 

“ American aid will never reach us, it will only serve 
to make the rich richer” is the usual reaction of any 
working-class person. This view is endorsed by authorities 
who should know, to the extent that they think it will be a 
very long time before the working-class is likely to benefit 
and that meanwhile the intervening period of inflation 
is likely to prove the reverse of beneficial to those who 
already find mere existence a hard struggle. 

There are optimists among General Franco’s opponents 
who believe that the coming of the Americans will 
inexorably, though gradually, force the regime to adopt 
more democratic methods. The American version of these, 
however, has suffered in reputation in Spain, as elsewhere 
in Europe, because of Senator McCarthy. A story has been 
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;culating in Madrid that the Spanish Government intends 
impose restrictions on the American model to prevent 

‘mericans who had ever been freemasons (who with 
liberals” are anathema to the Franco Government) from 
ering the country ; the story may not be true but it is an 
teresting comment on the hopes of the optimists. 

Ir would be difficult to imagine two countries more 
different in outlook than Spain and the United States. 
Spain is par excellence the country of spiritual values and 

Don Quixotes tilting at windmills, albeit with a shrewd 

reak of Sancho Panza’s realism thrown in. The more 

actical and materialistic standards of the United States 

id little appeal. When surprise was expressed at the 

rdiness of Spanish companies in tendering for construc- 

n work at the American bases, the explanation said to 

ve been given was that it is not considered courteous by 
Spaniards to hustle. The American impact on Spain should 

deed prove interesting to watch. 


India. and Africa 


FROM OUR BOMBAY CORRESPONDENT 


Man sinister and excited explanations have been 
i offered for India’s interest in Africa. The facts 
are, by comparison, quite drab. All that Indians do is to 
apply to Africa a few simple principles which they originally 
learned from England, by which they obtained their own 
independence and which, for them, have been proved 
beyond argument by the success of August 15, 1947. These 
principles are all very Victorian. Votes for all, the right to 
self-government, the right to agitate, condemnation of 
terror, racial and religious equality, it all sounds like a 
Liberal programme of the 1880s. Even Mr Nehru’s 
lectures on the need for colonialism to give way to the new 
nationalism often sound oddly like the lectures to the 
Hapsburgs about Slavs and Italians of which Englishmen 
were so fond before 1914. 

The key to all Indian views on Africa is the belief that 
one white man equals one black man, and only one black 
man. This belief, which India shares with all the newly 
freed countries of Asia is, perhaps, the most deeply held 
of all Indian attitudes to the world, for it is a belief enforced 
upon India by its interest, its history, and its ideals alike. 
Indians have indeed experienced the bitterness of racial 
discrimination in their own country sufficiently recently for 
the memory still to be raw. When Mr Nehru says that he 
wishes to interfere in nobody’s internal affairs, but that 
racial discrimination always and everywhere touches India, 
to every Indian he is merely repeating a truism. Indians 
are, moreover, hardened in their hatred of discrimination 
by their knowledge that, in their own country, they are 
doing their best to get rid of it. 

From the belief in racial equality flows all the rest of 
Indian attitudes. In British West Africa, where whites have 
no privileges, Africans are ministers, and the goal is 
obviously Dominion status, there Indians have only 
approval for British policy, and quite accept that time is 
required for a final consummation. The moderation of Mr 
Nkrumah is admired and the compromise reached at the 
London conference on Nigeria was regarded as much more 
sensible than the cry of “ Independence by 1956.” Indians 
already look forward to the day when they will welcome 
these West African colonies into the Commonwealth. 
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Indian hostility arises only in those areas where there is 
a resident white population, and where it is felt that these 
resident whites are being given an undue share of privilege 
and power. In these cases every Indian identifies himself 
at once with the African (not, be it noted, with the local 
Indian). No Indian stops even to wonder whether, perhaps, 
Africa is not still at the stage of India a hundred years ago, 
and whether foreign rule there may not, perhaps, still have 
something to offer ; or if he does, he blames the colonial 
power and the settlers that it should be so. If the Kenyan 
African or the Tunisian Arab is not ready for self-govern- 
ment in the Gold Coast style, then Indians feel it must be 
because their people have been deliberately kept back. And 
they find this keeping back not only wrong but foolish ; for 
they fear that the South African nationalists and the French 
colons are bulldozing a path for Moscow. 


The Common Sense of*the Common Man 


Indians indeed feel that the future of the white settler 
lies not in privileges but in leadership. They do not accept 
that it must for ever be his right to guide and to rule ; they 
do accept that he has a great contribution to make and that 
the African may well, for years to come, repay that contribu- 
tion by support. Once again the Indian view stems from 
India’s own experience. The Indian Constitution, by one 
of the great decisions of history, gave a vote to every Indian, 
literate or illiterate, touchable or Untouchable, Brahman or 
tribesman. The faith thus shown by the educated in the 
common sense of the common man was amply rewarded in 
the last elections: it is still the educated who rule India. 
They feel that if the white settler in Africa would show 
similar courage he might reap a similar reward. 


Indians take exactly the same view where their own Indian 
immigrants in Africa are concerned. India gives them no 
support in any demand they may make for privileges. Once 
they emigrate they are expected to become good citizens of 
the country of their adoption and to ask for no more, though 
no less, than other citizens of those countries. India will 
indeed, as in South Africa, support them against discrimina- 
tion directed against them simply because they are Indian. 
But India favours the common roll for all citizens, not the 
separate electorate by which Indians as well as Europeans 
are at present over-represented in East Africa. Indeed, the 
unfortunate Indian in Africa gets nearly as many lectures 
from Indian editors for failing to identify himself with the 
Africans as does the white ; nobody asks himself whether this 
failure may not mean that the process of identification pre- 
sents real difficulties. Indians do not even stop to ask 
whether, perhaps, their civilisation is not greater than that 
of the Matabele—that is simply not relevant. 


If Europe in Africa is sometimes judged harshly in India 
it is because it is judged by precisely thosé standards of 
European Liberalism which India has learnt to admire 
Nobody cares about what France has done to develog 
Morocco ; what they want to know is whether French con- 
duct in Morocco conforms to the rule of Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité. Nobody cares about the economic advantages 
of Central African Federation ; it is attacked because it 
goes against the will of the African majority. But the origin 
of all offence is, of course, apartheid—for in apartheid 
Indians see, raised into a system, that belief in the 
superiority of the white race which to them is so utterly 
unacceptable. 
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Ibafiez Disappoints Chile 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HILE’S constitution, presidential in form, is modelled 
Se on that of the United States, but rests on a system of 
proportional representation of incredible fairness and com- 
plication—which produces more splinters than even France 
can boast. The election of General Carlos Ibanez del 
Campo as president a year ago was primarily due to dis- 
illusion with the traditional parties and to the reputation 
as a strong man he had gained during his previous term 
of office, which ended in 1931. Those of his supporters 
who expected miracles—and many did—will necessarily 
have been disappointed by his year of office. 

The first, and radical, difficulty of the Chilean economy 
is that some 70 per cent by value of its exports are com- 
posed of copper and nitrates. As the producer of 12-13 
per cent of the world’s copper, Chile has on several occa- 
sions recently tried to sustain a weakening market by 
withholding supplies or by threatening to sell them behind 
the iron curtain. By refusing, from early in 1953 untl 
last month, to reduce its selling price below 354 cents per 
pound in spite of the fall in the world price, Chile assumed 
the position of the marginal supplier; the world only 
bought from Chile when others had sold out, or if buyers 
could afford to mix high-priced copper with lower. In the 
event Chile sold at 354 cents about 105,000 tons owt of 
a 1953 production of some 225,000 tons ; this meant both 
a reduction in total foreign exchange receipts, and the 
embarrassment of holding 120,000 tons in stock. In sum, 
Chile under Ibanez has made the same desperate effort as 
other Latin American countries to hold the exceptionally 
favourable terms of trade of early 1951, while little enough 
has been done to lessen the dependence of both fiscal and 
foreign exchange budgets on receipts from copper sales. 


Chronic Inflation 


But if the reliance of Chile on copper and nitrate exports 
is a trick of fate and of geography, the same cannot be said 
of the chronic inflation which is General Ibafiez’s second 
problem. Inflation has been endemic in Chile ever since 
the War of the Pacific in 1870. By 1890 the Chilean peso 
had lost half its 1870 value ; by 1910 it was worth half as 
much as in 1890, by 1930 only a quarter as much, Since 
then, progress has been more rapid ; official cost of living 
figures (March, 1928 = 100) reached just over 300 by 
1942, 600 by 1947 and 1,200 by 1951. In May, 1952, the 
index was 1,602; a year later it was 1,767; by August, 
1953, it had reached 2,084. 

This fever might have been justified if it had helped to 
cure the patient of some ill, or had proved a vehicle of 
inspiration. But in the last decade the national income 
figures show no significant degree of redistribution between 
different groups of earners, nor has the growth of the 
economy been impressive. On the contrary, figures: from 
the. UN Economic Commission for Latin America»show 
Chile as having, for that continent, a relatively low figure 
of investment—13 per cent of the gross product, by com- 
parison with Brazil’s 20 per cent and Mexico’s 164 per 
cent. Real income per head in Chile has remained about 
the same since 1945, while that of other countries with a 
far higher rate of population increase has shown a sub- 
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stantial increase. Chile thus risks being caught up by 
neighbouring countries that had been far behind it. No 
is this all. Agriculture in particular has decayed, and . 
report by experts of the FAO and the International Ban! 
emphasises that until inflation is halted it will be of little 
use to put into execution their detailed recommendations 
the effect of these would be to improve rural living stan 
dards and to revive the production of foodstuffs whic! 
Chile now has to import. Until last July the government 
by providing preferential rates of exchange to keep essentia 
goods cheap, succeeded only in stimulating the consumptio: 
of imported goods while inhibiting their production a 
home. 

The pathology of inflation in Chile has embraced all th: 
classic causes at one time or another ; but by now it is 
much more a political than an économic problem. Those 
whose wages there is talk of freezing can always show that 
the cost of living has gone up...When attempts have been 
made in the past to limit credit, not only have the banks 
failed to co-operate, but commerce and industry have pro- 
tested loudly. Twice, in 1945 and again in 1950, coalitions 
have not been compact enough to get away with anti- 
inflationary measures, 


A Leaf from Peron’s Book 


On taking office at the end of 1952, General Ibafiez spoke 
much of the “ chaos ” in which Chile found itself ; but in 
spite of the “extraordinary powers ” he secured, little was 
done until recently. The economic plan announced las‘ 
July brought about some necessary adjustments in the 
exchange rate, and abolished preferential rates, while at 
the same time a wage increase was awarded to lower-paid 
workers to compensate for dearer imports. 

The government has also- taken what seems to be a 
leaf out of the Argentine book by intensifying psychological 
warfare against inflation through a tighter control of prices 
and the institution of new “economic offences.” Such 
action is admittedly legitimate when the main impulse to- 
wards inflation is psychological rather than economic ; i! 
may have some justification at the ‘present time, when 
world prices are falling. On the other hand, the terminology 
of the new crimes is somewhat reminiscent of Peronismo, 
and so were many of the references to inflation in General 
Ibafiez’s speech marking the anniversary of his accession. 
He spoke, for example, of an “ exaggerated upward ten- 
dency of prices stimulated by certain unnameable interests 
which live by inflation” and of conspiracy by “ factors 
extraneous to the Plan.” Coming after an enumeration of 
achievement which consisted almost entirely in the creating 
of new state agencies, such a tirade might be mere rhetoric. 
But the president, repeating his earlier complaint that he 
is a “ prisoner of the laws,” seemed to hint that he would 
have done plenty had he been allowed to. Finally, he 
referred to the “ proliferation” of. parties, and called for 
“a new political discipline ” to arrest it. |. 

For several decades Chile has been one of the two most 
genuinely democratic nations in Latin America. But some 
months ago a Senator pointed out that inflation could make 
an end of Chilean democracy. The electorate had voted 
for General Ibaiiez because they were disillusioned with 
the old parties, grouped round the Radicals, who had 
governed Chile for so long. If the General, with all the 
special powers granted to him, fails to put things right, then 
a political vacuum may be left which others may try to fill. 
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THE GOOD NEIGHBOURS 


i thousand people, 
drawn from all parts of the world, work 
for Dunlop —“ good neighbours” to those 
whom they serve. They work in 61 Dunlop 
factories, producing goods that are part of 
the wealth of the world; they work in ware- 
houses and depots in the international chain 
of Dunlop supply points; they work in 
offices, on rubber plantations and in research 
laboratories. 





























Others, possessed of the practical wisdom 
that research and experience have given to 
Dunlop, go out into the world to offer that 
wisdom wherever it will be of help. Every- 
where the door is gladly opened to 
these men from Dunlop— by car and 
A? cycle designers, aircraft constructors, 
mine managers, docters, engineers, 
architects, furniture stylists, by almost 
everybody who is concerned with industrial, 
domestic or scientific progress. 


Of the advances which benefit mankind 
in its work and its leisure, many have 
been made and will continue to be made by 
the inventiveness, enterprise and effort of 
the men and women who make up the world- 
wide Dunlop organisation. 


makes things better 


for everyone 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED - ST. JAMES’S HOUSE - ST. JAMES’S STREET - LONDON, S.W.1 eral 
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NOW IN 
BRITAIN 
FROM 
CANADA... 


Mr. H. V. Petersen, Vice-President of 
The James Fisher Advertising Agency, to 
service British clients and to counse! U.K. 
advertisers interested in the Canadian 
market. 


For 35 years, The James Fisher Company 
Limited has been established in Canada. The 
clients of the firm include a number of world- 
renowned British Companies. 


The policy of our Organisation is for one of 
our executives to visit Britain regularly in order 
to discuss problems with our United Kingdom 
clients. We feel that understandings are more 
completely and quickly reached in this way. 
It is a service our clients in Britain have always 
seemed to appreciate. 


With the increasing interest that U.K. Com- 
panies are taking in the Canadian market, we feel 
we could be of help in supplying information 
and giving them advice. With this in mind, 
Mr. Petersen; who has been in the advertising 
business in Canada for over 30 years, will be 
available at the May Fair Hotel, Berkeley 
Square (Mayfair 7777), from January 18th until 
February 10th. 


@ Please do not hesitate to call should you 
wish information on the Canadian market, 


THE JAMES FISHER COMPANY 


LIMITED 
VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
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LONDON MONTREAL TORONTO VANCOU\ 
SYDNEY PERTH MELBOURNI 

CALCUTTA BOMBAY KARACHI LAHO 
JOHANNESBURG SALISBURY BULAWAYO 


ASSOCIATES: 
C. TENNANT, SONS & CO. OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK. BRAZIL, AND PI 


HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA AND MALA 


VIVIAN YOUNCER & BOND LIMITED LONDON AND NIGERIA 


The Group trades in and markets ventilation plant and other sp 


non-ferrous ores, metals and cialist engineering equipmen 


minerals, many kinds of produce, and it furnishes allied shipping 
timber and other materials; it 


provides 


imsurance, 


secretarial, financia 


coal-washing plant, technical and statistical serviv 


PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, €E.C.2 
TELEGRAMS CABLES: TELEPHONE 
Brimetacor, London. Brimetacor, London. MONarch 80 


Branches at BIRMINGHAM and SWANSEA 





LONDON-RHODESIA £119! 


C.A.A. . . . constantly endeavouring to establish Low-Fa 
Flying are proud that their ZAMBEZI Service between Londo 
and the Rhodesias has achieved such a great success. Everyo 
enjoys comfortable air travel at low priced fares. 


The leisurely journey from London to the Federation 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland has three interesting night stops 
MALTA, WADI HALFA & NAIROBI. 


New Low Fares 


LONDON to WEEKLY 
SCHEDULED 
SERVICE 








Single Return 


woos = S111 £199.16, 
Luan ac > 112105, £202.10s 
SALISQUY $115 £207 


FULL DETAI! 
FROM YOU 
TRAVEL AGEN’ 
OR B.O.A.C 





COLONIAL COACH CLASS AIR SERVICE 


CENTRAL AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


In partnership with B.O.A.C. and South African Airways. 


Room No. 418, Airways Terminal, Buckingham Palace Road, London, $.W.I, VIC 232) 
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Aden and Abadan 
“THE British team,” records the latest issue of the work the refinery, is bound to be expensive. Of the 


Little Aden Mercury, “ needs considerably faster 

d younger players to meet the Somalis on anything 
ike an even footing.” They had, indeed, been soundly 
rounced by six goals to two. The same issue of this 
ively camp newspaper reports, with dramatic photo- 
graphs, one of the big “lifts” that are almost a daily 
occurrence—a 32-ton section being delicately centred 
io complete an oil distillation tower 136 feet high and 
weighing 14§ tons, under the expert care of “ Sun- 
down ” Gilpin and Babe Carter, whose nationality calls 
‘or no guesswork. The open-air cinemas provide English, 
italian and Arabic films ; a tombola is advertised in 
the Levantine employees’ recreation hall, softball under 
foodlights at 7.1§ p.m., and swimming, safely protected 
irom the sharks, after the ten-hour working day. 

This may sound remote from oil. It is, in fact, an 
inseparable part of the construction of a refinery in 
what, only thirteen months ago, was a desert stretching 
down from protecting rock pinnacles to the beach. The 
job is multi-national. American and British contractors 
are working jointly on the construction of the refinery, 
with a British team building the harbour. The British 
labour force is nearly 1,400 ; over 800 Levantines and 
nearly as many Italians ; over $00 Somalis and nearly 
500 Indians ; there are 270 Americans who give the 
impression of having built oil refineries all their lives, 
and a hundred or more Dutch specialists on dredging 
and pile driving. To these 4,500 men, with their multi- 
plicity of crafts, must be added 9,500 Aden nationals, 
most of them recruited from distant settlements in the 
Protectorate with nothing but their health and their 
hands. 

Provision for such a mixed, artificial community 
which by the end of this year will be dispersed, leaving 
a mere 250 British and 1,500 Arabs and Indians to 


total cost of £45 million to which the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company is committed in this venture, perhaps 
a quarter will have nothing directly to do with oil— 
housing, contributions to public roads, services of all 
kinds including a splendid hospital, and the wholesale 
moving and rebuilding of an Arab village are some of 
these extras. The company is building not only a 
refinery, but also a township. The argument for doing 
so is clear ; comfortable beds and air-conditioning, good 
food for all races and colours, first-class medical atten- 
tion, and opportunities to play hard as well as work 
hard—all these are the calculated price of getting the 
refinery “ on stream” by the due date of December Ist. 
It will not be the contractors’ fault if they fail to collect 
their bonuses for getting the job finished earlier. 


* 


The timetable for the development of the Aden pro- 
ject is of much interest. By 1950, Anglo-Iranian had 
decided that a big new refinery should be set down 
somewhere between Suez and India. In March, 1951, 
the Persian Government took into its own hands all 
responsibility for oil operations in Persia and by October 
of that year all the British staff had left Persia. At 
almost the same moment, reconnaissance parties weré 
visiting Aden, and they chose a site at Little Aden, on 
the west side of the bay opposite Aden itself. Further 
surveys followed, and later in 1952 an agreement was 
concluded between the company and the Aden Govern- 
ment. Eventually, on November 1, 1952, the enormous 
work of construction began. 

It is tempting, on the evidence of this timetable, to 
regard Aden as being part of the company’s reply to the 
loss of Abadan. But it is indeed a partial and a limited 
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reply. Abadan had increased its production, until it 
was closed down, to nearly 32 million tons a year ; Aden 
will handle 5 million tons. Nor will it turn out highly 
specialised products. ‘“‘ Elementary” is hardly the 
right word to apply to any oil refinery, but Aden is 
simpler than most. There are American refineries that 
leave no more than 20 per cent. of a barrel of crude 
in the form of fuel oil. Aden is being designed with 
its two distillation units to convert 60 per cent. of its 
§ million ton throughput of crude into 3 million tons 
of marine-bunker oils, the principal market for which 
lies on the doorstep across the bay. Gasoline, kerosine 
and diesel oil will be produced for the Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean markets. One of the remarkable features 
of Abadan, when it was in full operation, was that any 
surpluses of fuel oil from the refinery process could be 
‘ re-cycled "—that is to say, pumped back into the 
crude oil wells, and when the demand for the lighter 
products was pressing, this practice involved no waste 
and no marketing problems. But at Aden crude from 
Kuwait will have to be shipped, and processed in a 
refinery designed primarily to produce the fuel oil that 
Abadan provided in such abundance. 

This is not to say that Aden is uneconomic. At 
present the oil berths at Aden are in part provisioned 
from the Kent Refinery at the Isle of Grain ; tankers 
pick up crude oil from Kuwait, carry it to Kent; and 
fill up for a large part of their return journey with fuel 
oil for Aden. Such a return trade can hardly have 
formed a permanent element in the original calculations 
for the Kent Refinery, and this unexpected market has 
no doubt been welcome. But with Aden in production 
by the end of this year, and Abadan perhaps in partial 
working order by that time too, the possibility of tem- 
porary embarrassment in fuel oil supplies at that time 
is evident. 


* 


But this is an embarrassment that must fall more 
heavily on the Persians than on anyone else. If in 
future the demand for oil throughout the world is going 
to increase by about § per cent each year, instead of 
the Io per cent bonanzas that were recorded in the 
immediate postwar years, the accommodation of con- 
siderable supplies from Persia, though easily possible 
in the longer run, may not be so simple on the shorter 
run. World oil production is already in a posture of 
controlled surplus, in the sense that it could pour out 
another 75 million tons a year from its existing capacity, 
without any contribution from Persia. Persia’s neigh- 
bours across the Gulf have been counting on the con- 
tinued expansion of demand to take up the phenomenal 
increases in output and capacity which made the loss 
of Persian oil such a comparatively light burden in the 
European and Eastern markets. It is not to be expected 
of Ku vait, Saudi Arabia and Iraq—or of the companies 
that operate in those countries—that they will be pre- 
pared to make major sacrifices or inhibit their future 
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growth for the sake of restoring Persian output on 
full scale. “ 

In recent discussion about the resumption of Persia: 
oil production, the greatest emphasis has been put o: 
the problems of marketing. They may, indeed, b 
awkward for a time—for the European refineries nov 
exporting fuel oil to unexpectedly distant markets, anc 
for the major groups (always under suspicion in th: 
Department of Justice) who attempt the complicated co 
operative operation of syphoning Persian oil once mor: 
into the markets of the Eastern hemisphere. Thei: 
task may net be made any easier by the need for the 
Persian Government to be able to show quick and 
rewarding results once production is resumed. But the 
inescapable fact is that no large markets exist for all the 
oil that Persia may again produce which remain 
uninfluenced by what the major companies may do o: 
have reason for complaint at the way the companies 
have served them since 1951. Thirty million tons o! 
oil is an ocean that would swamp the world ; if Persi: 
is to work towards that output it will take years, no 
months, before markets are ready for it. 


There has, however, been much less emphasis on 
the conditions that must be secured before oil begins 
to flow through Abadan. -If it is assumed that the 
National Iranian Oil Company remains the “ owner ” 
of the Anglo-Iranian company’s assets in Persia—in 
other words, if an explicit understanding about compen 
sation can be reached, for the first time since expro- 
priation three years ago—it will be necessary to furnish 
a large number of foreign technicians to operate the 
industry. Such a group could easily encounter politica! 
trouble in getting production under way at the con- 
trolled speed that orderly marketing conditions outside 
Persia would require. A lot of money will have to be 
found—conceivably as much as the Aden refinery ts 
likely to cost—to restore the Persian installations. Such 
a group would have to be guaranteed virtual extra- 
territorial independence, and would have to be assured 
that they could exercise power without threat of local 
political interference. And since, in crude shorthand, 
the world has shown that it can get along without 
Persian oil at a pinch, and the resumption of shipments 
must imply co-operation among companies ‘that have 
established bulk outlets, it must be part of the bargain 
that the Persian oil industry must be operated by the 
highest technical and commercial skill—and this can 
only be found outside Persia itself. 

These will not be easy conditions to accept o1 
defend in Persia. But the building of the Aden 
refinery must rub home in the Persian mind the lesson 
that the oil industry itself learned at a much-earlier 
time. Oil is an international commodity, influenced 
in various parts of the world by the policies of the major 
groups, but controlled by none. If any source of supply 
is cut off, others are almost instantly ready to fill the 
gap. Abadan has lost what Aden will gain in economic 
advancement. It will be a permanent loss if the lessons 
of the last three years are not properly learned. - 
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The Bank and Commodities 


} T is just Over seven years since the first international 
} commodity market in Britain was freed from its 
artime shackles. Rubber was chosen in November, 
‘946, for the first attempt to reconcile the freedom of 
mmodity operations with the requirements of sterling 
xchange control. It was an experiment devoid of 
serious risk, for rubber is almost wholly a sterling area 
product and the restoration of freedom in dealing 
nvolved little chance of dollar losses. Even when 
rubber bought by merchants in London involved pay- 
3 ment in dollars, it could be assumed that at an earlier 
. stage dollars had been offered against sterling in order 
to secure the commodity. The broad outline of the 
3 exchange control arrangements for dealing with rubber 
has been followed in the subsequent schemes (all told 
they now number ten) which were evolved as, one after 
another, the commodity markets regained their free- 
dom ; but a firm background of experience and waning 
faith in high places in the efficacy of controls have 

; allowed greater risks to be successfully taken. 
4 There are three main features in all these commodity 
schemes: First they are exclusive. The privileges 
accrue only to firms which can show a continuing 
interest in the import or marketing of the commodity 
concerned. It was probably inevitable that the facilities 
should have been granted only to firms which are subject 
the discipline of a recognised trade association and 
the Bank of England has left the market authorities 
in no doubt of its dislike of all monopolies save its own. 
Still the exclusive nature of the schemes calls for 
vigilance. Secondly, the granting of the necessary 
financial authorisations is delegated by the Bank of 
England to the authorised banks. The ultimate control 
of the Bank of England is exercised only post facto on 
the basis of monthly returns made by the participants 
of each scheme. Thirdly, there remains a relic from 
the high summer of market controls. Monthly returns 
of the open position have to be made to the Bank of 
England and the Bank can call for remedial action if 

inwarrantable speculation exists. 


* 


x Although the main outline of the schemes remains 
4 unchanged, the detailed provisions have had to be 
adjusted to each commodity. With rubber it was 
possible to allow participants in the scheme to buy 
and sell where they wished, irrespective of the currency 
of settlement and to hold stocks in any part of the world. 
The normal exchange control regulations had to be 
obeyed in that sales to residents outside the sterling 
area, though made without formality, had to be settled 
in sterling from a non-resident account appropriate to 
the country of the buyer or in the currency of the 
buyer’s own country. But participants are free to deal 





and to clinch offers to buy and sell without each trans- 
action having to run the gauntlet of exchange control. 

Tin is also essentially a sterling commodity and the 
tisk of dollar losses was small. That risk increased 
appreciably when lead and copper were freed, but it 
was deliberately accepted on the ground that any 
possible loss would be more than compensated by the 
merchanting profits earned in London. The effect of 
freedom of commodity arbitrage on the general struc- 
ture of metal prices was also expected to be favourable. 
The metal market like rubber has been given the right 
to buy and sell in any currency area; it can procure the 
imports required for British domestic consumption and 
also supplies intended for resale to third parties. 


~ 


Important divergences in the actual operation of the 
commodity schemes began to appear as commodities 
with more substantial element of dollar cost were freed. 
In these later schemes it was generally considered 
necessary to set limits to the scope for free arbitrage— 
in other words, to set limits to the potential converti- 
bility of the sterling involved in such dealings. In 
the coffee market, which was reopened for third party 
transactions in July, 1947, and in cocoa, to which 
freedom was restored in January, 1951, there is limited 
freedom for arbitrage dealing. The general arrangement 
is that purchases can be made for consumption in the 
sterling area in the cheapest available markets, but for 
resale outside the sterling area the rule is “ dollar for 
dollar.” This general rule is, however, subject to some 
administrative relaxation and for some time past par- 
ticipants have been allowed to pay dollars for these 
commodities, not only when they are consumed in the 
sterling area, but also when they are resold to members 
of the European Payments Union. This is one of the 
few relics of the short-lived general authorisation for 
commodity arbitrage between the dollar and the EPU 
areas sanctioned in August, 1952. These two com- 
modities have been kept on the free arbitrage list 
between the two areas partly because the net cost of 
dollars is small but also because the re-exports to EPU 
countries bring in a certain amount of gold and also 
help to discharge the United Kingdom’s debt to EPU. 
The situation may have to be reconsidered if and when 
the United Kingdom gets into overall credit with EPU 
and when the net dollar cost of such arbitrage would 
be balanced by unrequited export reflected in the 
accumulation of a credit balance with EPU. 

Still less freedom to convert sterling is allowed for 
sugar and for grains. A market for raw sugar was re- 
opened in November, 1952, but freedom to buy in any 
part of the world is confined to that small part of 
British refiners’ requirements which is re-exported in 
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the refined form. If such sugar has to be paid for in 
US dollars or by a sterling credit to an American 
account, it can only be sold outside the sterling area 
against payment in US dollars or in sterling from an 
American account. The dollar element in sugar is so 
prominent that free arbitrage in London would tempt 
faithless holders of sterling to make switch transactions 
in Cuban or other dollar sugar. Government trading 
still caters for the whole of the imported sugar used 
by the British refiners in their home trade, amounting 
to at least three-quarters of their total consumption of 
imported sugar. This is partly due to the high dollar 
content of imported sugar, but partly also to the fact 
that the free market mechanics of fulfilling the 
guaranteed market for Empire sugar have still to be 
worked out. 

The most important step in the freeing of commodity 
markets was taken last June when freedom was restored 
to dealings in grain—an importance due not only to 
the large trade involved but to the predominance of the 
dollar countries as suppliers. In grain also participants 
are free to buy in any part of the world, irrespective 


~of the currency in which payment has to be made, 


provided that the grain is destined for consumption in 
the sterling area. If. dollar grain is sold to a buyer 
in the sterling area other than the United Kingdom, 
evidence must be obtained that the transaction has been 
approved by the local exchange control authorities. If 
dollar grain is resold outside the sterling area, payment 
must be made in United States or Canadian dollars, 
or in sterling from an American or Canadian account. 
The restoration of freedom of dealing in grain, there- 
fore, provides an interesting exception to the normally 
accepted design for convertibility, namely, that it is a 
privilege to be offered first to non-resident sterling. 
in this context sterling owned by residents can be used 
to buy dollar grain without restriction, while sterling 
owned by non-residents does not share the privilege 
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The exchange arrangements made for the reopening 
of terminal markets are also fairly simple. Here, too, 
it has been necessary to restrict convertibility. The 
normal procedure is'for operations on the terminal 
markets in wool, wheat and later cotton, to be settled 
not by taking or making delivery of the forward pur- 
chases or sales, but by paying differences between the 
prices at which the operations are arranged and those 
ruling on the settlement date. Provision has been made 
under exchange control that all such differences can 
be met in the currency of the operator. If, for example, 
a United States firm deals in the terminal market for 
wool and a difference is due to it, that difference will 
be paid in dollars or by crediting an American account. 
If, however, the non-resident dealer takes delivery 
whether of wool or wheat, or later, of cotton, he will 
be able to re-export only subject to the usual restrictions 
on export licensing and on payments. In particular 
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it is stipulated that any such commodity which may 
have cost dollars can only be re-exported against the 
receipt of dollars or American account sterling. The 
Bank of England has nevertheless been most considera‘ 
at an administrative level, more so than the centr; 
banks of some other countries. 


* 


It is generally agreed that the freeing of the con 
modity markets and the attendant “ bending ” of the 
exchange control mechanism to that development ha 
been a great success. Acts of commodity shunting with 
loss of dollars have certainly occurred, more often | 
the period when sterling was under pressure than now 
But the markets have brought back to London a con 
siderable volume of entrepot trade with its accompany- 
ing profits and ancillary activities. They have brough 
down the level of sterling commodity prices and 
removed the handicap of relatively high raw materia 
prices from which British industry was previousl; 
suffering. The marrying of exchange control to the free 
commodity markets has provided a good example ot! 
evolutionary adjustment so characteristic of British 
administration. The fears of heavy dollar losses that 
prevailed when commodities with a considerable dolla: 
element, such as lead and copper, were freed, hav« 
proved utterly groundless. To the astonishment o! 
some faint hearts, foreigners appear to regard sterling 
as a good currency to trade in and to hold ; there has 
been no flight through sterling into dollar commodities 

Most of the commodity schemes have so far not been 
tested in the atmosphere of a real dollar famine. The 
postwar markets for rubber and tin have certainl: 
lived through most anxious periods for the sterlin 
economy, but rubber and tin are sterling commoditie 
Recently, greater risks have been taken with commod: 
ties like grain with a high dollar element, but during 
period when sterling has been a hardening currenc 
It is only right to remember that the cleverly devised 
combination of free markets and exchange control ha 
not been fully tested in the atmosphere of trade reces 
sion or of a weakening sterling exchange. 


Outiook for Exports | 


The quarterly reports issued by The Economist Intelligence 
Unit may or may not confirm your hunch about sales | 
prospects abroad. But these reports are the result of careful | 
analysis of sound opinion and reliable information on mat- 
ters of concern to those doing business with other countries. 
Also they are concise and up to date, and each one contains 
a statistical summary and charts to show business conditions 
and trends at a glance. 

Separate reports are published every quarter on fifty 
territories. Particulars and specimen reports, may be 
obtained from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 


22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 | 
WHltehall 1511 Ex. 119 
iinecaiiheccciaee ee nL Tce ta eS 
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Few Headlines from Sydney 


“ycHE flow of news from the Sydney conference of 
| Commonwealth Finance Ministers has so far provided 
rather disjointed—and, at times, seemingly, a garbled— 
ory of its proceedings. And, even after the issue there on 
d Wednesday night of the first official communique, the 
4 count is still somewhat blurred. But it is evident that the 
: talks have traversed the ground mapped out beforehand— 
ome of it was indicated in these columns a fortnight ago— 
and that there has been some frank speaking along the route. 
[hat is as it should be, since the main purpose of this gather- 
g was to compare the several points of view of the members 
{ the sterling family and to preserve a common approach 
basic objectives rather than to reach clear-cut decisions. 
It has now been reaffirmed that the best approach to the 
ltimate goal of lasting stability for the sterling area’s 
balance of payments is by way of well-conceived develop- 
ment of Commonwealth resources. The need to press this 
tort forward was evidently underlined by the estimates put 
before the conference of the trend of sterling area trade, 
vhich showed that, while the system’s imports are rising 
ignificantly after their constriction during the emergency of 
1951-52, its exports are tending to decline. According to 
ne cabled reports, in the twelve months to mid-1954 the 
tal imports of the sterling area from the rest of the world 
re likely to cost £160 million more than in 1952-53, while 
‘otal exports may yield £30 million less, with the result 
that the surplus realised in 1952-53 is likely to be approxi- 
ately halved. This rising trend of imports, which 1s 
pparently expected to become more marked in the current 
half year, seems to have been partly attributed to re-stock- 
ng ; but it would be unwise to treat it as an ephemeral trend. 
rhe greater, therefore, is the need to stimulate exports 5 
nd particular emphasis seems to have been put upon the 
desirability of increasing them to the non-dollar, non-sterling 
untries—among which the Western European countries 
id Japan are especially important. 


a 


s Easier Access to London? 


4 "THIS survey of the prospective balance of payments 

i seems to have furnished the prelude—certainly a 
gical one—to the problem of development, which plainly 
ulked very large in the discussions. Mr Butler’s several 
q enthusiastic statements made en route for Sydney seemed, 
is reported, to have been increasingly calculated to make 
overseas members of the family suppose that the gates of 
the London capital market were to be thrown wide for 
them. The actual talks in Sydney, it is to be hoped, have 
since dispelled the more extravagant hopes that some over- 
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seas members seemed to have built up. These members 
certainly protested at the austerity of the conditions upon 
which the Treasury has tried to insist before conceding 
access to the market ; and it is evident that, in face of these 
arguments, Britain’s representatives have given some 
ground. It is not clear, however, how large a concession 
has been made ; it is probably less than the overseas com- 
mentators at present suppose. Mr Butler is reported to 
have promised at the conference that there would be easier 
access to the London market than in the past; but the 
nature of this easing, if disclosed, has not been explained 
in the cabled reports. It seems probable that Britain still 
adheres as firmly as before to the fundamental condition 
that British capital cannot be spared (and perhaps diverted 
from home investment) unless its employment in the over- 
seas Commonwealth genuinely promises a strengthening of 
the balance of payments of the whole group. But, while 
insisting on this basic condition, Britain may have agreed 
to some modification of the way in which it is applied to 
particular loan requests—recognising the difficulty of the 
Dominions, and notably of Australia, of relating their 
borrowings to specific projects. Light on this and other 
points, however, must wait upon the text of the final com- 
munique, from the conference which is expected this 
weekend. 

Meanwhile, on one vital matter the reporting has been 
quite clear. The conference, donning rather rose-hued 
spectacles, has noted “ signs that world trade and payments 
are moving towards a new postwar equilibrium, and that 
the difficulties of achieving convertibility and freedom of 
trade from import restrictions are being reduced to propor- 
tions that the sterling area may be able to handle with a 
high prospect of success.” But, after this burst of high 
confidence, it wisely and bluntly emphasises that there can 
be “no thought” of fixing any date for full convertibility 
until the attitude of the United States has been clarified. 


Exports Mark Time 


HE provisional trade returns for December confirm what 

had been all too apparent before—that the value of 
Britain’s exports in 1953 would be no larger than in 19§2. 
In dismal fact the total was precisely the same, at £2,582 
million f.0.b., and would have fallen short of the 1952 figure 
but for a saving spurt in the last quarter. Export prices fell 
by about four per cent last year, so the volume of exports 
was that much larger than in 1952—a crumb of comfort 
from what should have been a year of advance in the export 
trade, but was actually a year of marking time. The pro- 
visional value of exports in December was £224.6 million 
f.o.b. This was well below the abnormally high figure of 
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£239.9 million in November, which also had 25 working 
days ; but allowing for the extended Christmas holidays this 
year, December’s exports were creditable. On a working 
day basis, total exports including re-exports averaged just 
over {9.2 million, compared with nearly £10 million in 
November and a third quarter average of £8.5 million. The 
decline compared with Seta yer also reflects a fall of {1.9 
nillion in re-exports to £7 million in December ; for the 
whole of 1953 re-exports were £105 million, or £39 million 
s than in 19§2. 

The decline in exports to North America continued in 
December, when they fell to £22.7 million from {25.1 
million in the previous month ; of {1.1 mullion 
to {12.4 million in shipments to the United States was 
more than offset by a macs fall of £3.4 million to {10.4 
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million in shipments to Canada, which may have been 


a recovery 
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due to. the Lawrence river. The 
at {24.9 million, was just 
{1.8 million less than the third quarter average, but £4.6 
million below the record average of the second quarter. For 
the year 1953, however, exports to North America were 
£39.9 million, or 14 per cent, higher than the total of £275.7 
million in 1952. Shipments to Canada rose by no less than 
21 per cent to {156.8 million, and shipments to the United 
States rose by nine per cent to £158.8 million 
Imports in December, at £281.5 million c.i.f., were £9 

million higher than in November, bringing the monthly 
average for the fourth quarter to {276.8 million. This was 
just {£2 million above the third quarter average but two per 
cent below that for the first half of the year. Total imports 
in 1953 were £3,347 million c.i.f., which was £132 million, 
or four per cent, less than in 1952. But the volume was 
roughly 10 per cent higher, thanks to the steep fall in import 
prices. The net result of these changes in Britain’s trade 
was a fall of £93 million in the gross visible deficit to £660 
million in 1953. In the second half of the year the defic 
declined to £277 million from £383 million in the 
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No Yardstick for Steel 
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I ESTORS who approach the Lancashire S 


with open minds must almost inevitably decide that the 
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shares offered at 21s. are an attractive investment worth 4 
small premium. Redeemable from 1973 onwards at 22s 
they are covered (including the redemption premium) ove 
24 times by tangible assets of nearly £13 million. The 
dividend is covered 4} times even on the reduced profi 
estimated for the year ending next October. At 218. the 
shares offer a yield of over £5 9s. 6d. per cent. It is almo 
equally sure that investors who consider the 4,500,000 / 
Ordinary shares offered with the forecast of an 8 per cer 
dividend will decide that they are a shade too dear at 22s 
and that there is a fair chance of picking some up at a sn 
discount after dealings have begun. That is not the vies 
of the highly skilled advisers on the issue. But Lancashir 
Steel at 22s. yield just over 7} per cent. United Steel 
gd. discount yield nearly 73 per cent and look cheape: 
Only if that discount should narrow before the lists clos 
would the conclusion be falsified. 

That reveals the kind of weakness under which Iron and 
Steel Holding and Realisation Agency must labour unt 
more steel shares are in public hands. At present no yard 
stick, except United Steel, exists by which the right pric 
can be gauged. The business of Lancashire Steel is no: 
wholly comparable with that of United Steel. Lancashire 
Steel is a partly integrated business with a dominant posi 
tion in the manufacture of certain end products, particulars 
wire and wire nails. When another £6 million has bee: 
invested in the steel-making end of the business it will b 
largely self-contained, with a capacity of about half a millio: 
tons a year. United Steel, on the other hand, probably st 
stands below its right price because the “ 
—_— 


stags’ are stil 


Comparative failure on the equity side of the issue ma 
therefore be inevitable. The failure can only be compara 
tive, for the issue is already on paper fully subscribed. B 
the same device as was used with United Steel the under 
writers have flanked their underwriting with firm applic 
tions for the same amount of stock, and those application 
rank part passu with the public applications. But if there 
is not a large public response there will not be cheap shares 
on offer when dealings start. The underwriters will not be 
reckless sellers. Former shareholders of the company and 
small investors are to be favoured. To heip the “ stag,” 
whose help will certainly be needed, the period over which 
the money may be paid up is long. 

Since the agency is reselling at a profit of more than {£ 
million above the nationalisation price, and since it is pro 
posed that the company shall divide its profits more liberally 
in future, it should, in fairness, also be added that the profit 
estimate allows for a sharp fall in earnings. The annual 
average gross profit for the past 6} years was {£2,090,770, 
the estimate for 1954 is only £1,600,000. Out of the 
reduced profits the proposed dividends allow almost 45 pet 
cent of net earnings to be retained in the business. 


Bank Dividends Round-up 


HE two remaining dividend decisions from the big 
banks were announced at the end of last week. The 
Midland Bank, as expected, is keeping the Westminster 
Bank company by holding its payment at the long customary 
rate, whilst Lloyds has followed the pattern set by the 


dividends at the 19§2 rate. 
the Midland Bank is, indeed, almost exactly accounted for 
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Naw Provincial and Barclays by raising its dividend by 
per cent. The third of the three northern banks, William: 
edi has followed the others (Martins and the Distri 
paying more, and so has Glyn, Mills and Co.. its sister 
nk in the group headed by the Royal Bank of Scotland— 
hich, like the Commercial Bank of Scotland. itself 
imnounced a I per cent increase a few weeks ago. The 
desdale and North of Scotland Bank, the only one of 
- Scottish banks that makes up its accounts on December 
1, has, however, kept to its customary rate : it 
lled by the Midland Bank. The urge to raise bank divi- 
ids has now spread also to Ireland—the Provincial Bank 
i the Hibernian Bank are both paying more. 
Bank shareholders who have been accustomed to assume 
at there is unlikely to be much variation in the broad 
rading experience of the big clearing banks will naturally 
cus now upon these differences in dividend policy and 
published profits. As the accompanying table shows, 
ygregate profits of the Big Five have risen by 6.6 per cent 


} 


IS con- 


VLA LiL 
by slightly less than they rose in 1952 ; but the ~~ of 
ement has been greater this year than last—from the 


2 per cent increase shown by the Westminster to the 15.8 per 
t of the National Provincial. ng 
xperience of all the big banks has certainly been perceptibly 
than in 19§2, but the improvement is probably = 
iably indicated by the average change in the publis 
figures than by the movements shown at the extremes na 
le ranges, and it also seems likely to have been a smaller 
e than the banks enjoyed in 1952. Last year was the first 
which the average level of loans and advances outstand- 
8 wm the period felt the oo of the new monetary 
licy ; this average fell sharply, for the first time since the 
fe on the average, however, the banks were employing 
higher level of deposits, so that the fall in advances was 
we than offset by increases in money market assets and 
investments ; and, despite the autumn reduction in Bank 
te, the average rates earned on these assets were slightly 
igher. Against these gains, and some other more modest 
es, there has to be set a substantial increase in the interest 
ost of deposit accounts and some further rise in staff costs. 
(he net gain is unlikely to have been large. 


The true current earnir 


1 
al 


f) 


Reasons for Disparities 


T 


t should be noted, too, that since the banks show their 
dividends net, a substantial part of the increase 
nown in published profits is attributable merely to last 
April's reduction in income tax, so that published profits 


th 


his year have borne a smaller charge for tax deducted from 
The profit increase shown by 


this technical adjustment, whilst the increase in the net 
st of the Westminster’s unchanged dividend actually 


exceeds its increase in disclosed profit. It seems highly 


improbable that these two banks did not, in fact, enjoy 
me increase in true trading profits during the year ; the 


explanation appears to be that both their profit announce- 
ments and their decision to leave 


dividends unchanged 


were strongly influenced by the desire to fortify inner 
reserves, 


One consideration may have been that. until the recent 
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increases in distributions by the other banks, the dividend 
rates of these two banks were the highest among the Big 
Five (and the Westminster’s 18 per cent still is the highest). 
But it may be significant that, of the four banks that 
changed their basis of investment valuation during the gilt- 
edged slump of mid-1952, the Midland and Westminsters’ 
h 


showed the largest depreciation—in proportion both to 


their total portfolios and to their published reserves. On 
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? 


this evidence, it seems perm issible to guess that they now 
regard a strengthening of the inner position as of higher 
priority than any increase in dividends. The Midland Bank 
has, indeed, this year also ploughed back into inner reserves 
almost the whole of its undistributed (published) profits. 
Most of the other banks, however, have concentrated upon 
raising the published reserves, though Lloyds divides its 


allocations between the two. 


The Steel Industry and Schumania 


ORMAL response to M. Monnet’s invitation to Britain 
F to enter into closer association with the European Coal 
and Steel Community is a matter for the Foreign Office, 
which will presumably seek such advice as it requires from 
the British steel industry through the new Iron and Steel 
Board. 

The industry, which has supplied certain of the British 
observers at Luxemburg and has been studying the opera- 
tions of the community closely ever since the pool came 
into being, has itself perhaps somewhat mixed views. It 
combines a feeling that M. Monnet’s invitation to discussion 
cannot be declined with some scepticism about the extent 
to which the Plan is working effectively for steel, even in 
the countries that have become full members of the com- 
munity ; it argues that once negotiation has been agreed 
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upon it will be up to M. Monnet to say what he suggests 
for the immediate future, while suspecting that what he 
will be satisfied with now will not be all that he would 
eventually hope to secure from Britain ; and it is prepared 
for some alignment of commercial practice, well short of 
what the full members of the community have promised, 
while questioning whether those promises will ever, fully, 
be honoured. 

Among observers in the British 


the disposition is to study n 


steel industry, therefore, 
yt only the immediate con- 
cessions that might be required by (and from) Schumania 
as the prerequisite of closer association, but to consider 
all the aspects of British practice on which the community 
night eventually be concerned to express an opinion or 
suggest a change. The High Authority on occasion has 
argued that the British steel industry gets its coal too 
cheaply—though arguing in other quarters at the same time 
that the export price of British coal should be brought down 
to that same “too cheap ” internal level. It has also looked 
askance at the cheap price that the British industry pays 
for scrap, while attempting to set up a similar central buy- 
ing agency that would enable it to obtain an equally advan- 
tageous position in bargaining over scrap prices. These 
are immediate points of detail ; in the background and the 
future loom the larger questions of sharing control of 
investment plans, and perhaps of co-ordinating prices— 
might, eventually, ratse the question of production 


~ 


which 


quot iS. 


IMF and Convertibility 


o 


re International Monetary Fuad is giving persistent 
and significant attention to > etl its weapons for 


fo 
the great convertibility battle. The latest sign of prepara- 
tion is a Statement last week-end by the executive board 
which extends the technique of “standby” credits 
inaugurated in October 1952. Tt has for some time past 
been assumed that it is through these “ standby” credits 
that the IMF will one day provide a cushion of international 
reserves on which the shock of convertibility might spend 
itself without causing undue disturbance to the countries 
concerned and without calling forth excessive defensive 
measures in the form of import restri When the new 
facilities were devised i ted that the standby 
arrangements or confirme ed credits could not be made for 
more than six months at a time, though subject to sub- 
equent renewals with the approval of the executive board. 
In last week-end’s statement the 
‘if a member 
anticipates (for 


cTiIoONns. 


tec ih 
was sugges 


board points out that 
believes that the payments problems it 
example in connection with ena 
programmes for achieving and maintaining convertibility 

can be adequately prov ided for only by a standby arrat nge- 
ment of more than six months, the fund will give sym- 
pathetic consideration to. a request for a longer standby 
arrangement in the light of the problems facing the member 
and the measures being taken to deal with them.” There 


have been suggestions from Washington that this might 
mean an extension of the length of standby credits to a 
period as long as two years and that in the specific context 
of sterling convertibility such facilities might be made 
available to the tune of $2,000 million. 
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In the Washington discussion such big figures may indee 
have been mentioned but it would be unwise to regard them 
as more than illustrative suggestions. Ideas on this issue 
have not crystallised. All the indications are that in judgin, 
applications for standby credits the International Monetary 
Fund will be unwilling to apply any rigid criteria. Th 
initiative taken from Washington should be viewed agains 
the background of the general conclusions of the Common 
wealth Conference of Finance Ministers, summed, up 
Sydney at midweek. This brings into prominence the fac 
that “sterling reserves must be substantially increased 
before they can withstand any real drain or before converti 
bility can be considered.” 

It is not only the International Monetary Fund that 
preparing for the plans that will ultimately lead to con- 
vertibility. The other Bretton Woods institution, th 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
also strengthening its resources. It has this week made an 
issue in the New York market of $100 million 15-year 3! 
per cent dollar bonds. This offer is the fourth and the 
largest public issue of World Bank bonds to be made in 
the United States. 


Riddle of the Comet 


HE chain of events that led the British Overseas Airways 

Comet to crash into the sea last Sunday with the loss 
of all on board may never be known with certainty unless 
some of the sunken wreckage can be examined ; if not, i 
may only be possible to narrow down the list of possibl 
causes. The record of air transport shows many inexplicable 
disappearances of airliners on routine and apparent!) 
uneventful flights ; only a few weeks ago the report on th 
disappearance of a York aircraft in the North Atlanti 
uncovered no cause for the tragedy. But when the aircrai 
involved is the Comet, an airliner involving wholly new 
methods of propulsion and about which there ha 
been much controversy, any uncertainty of this kind 
imposes an intolerable burden of suspense’ both for th: 
airlines flying the machine and for the manufacturer tha 
designed’ it. 

This is the second case of sudden failure in a Come! 
during flight. The crash near Calcutta early last year could 
only be explained by the court of enquiry by an exceptionall; 
savage storm into which the aircraft flew, but this week’s 
accident must have raised doubts about this explanation 
that will not be allayed until the detailed examination o! 
the wreckage from the Indian crash is completed a 
the Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough. Thi 
is going on side by side with destruction tests 0! 
the first prototype Comet. The work should bring to 
light any basic weakness in the design, if such weaknes 
exists, but it will not be completed before the middle 
of the year. 

Whatever the investigators discover, Sunday’s disaster 
raises another, broader question that concerns all air 
passengers and not only those who have been prepared to 
give pioneering support to jet flying. Under the Warsaw 
convention, to which most nations subscribe, the airlines’ 
liability towards the dependents of passengers killed i 
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| I am, as we say in the trade, 
the HEAVY DUTY CHEF. 


I cook for anything between twenty and 





wo hundred people a meal. In schools 


Travel between 4th March and 24th June. | Md colleges, in hotels and restaurants, in 





by the Mailships sailing from canteens and golf clubs, in boarding 





Southampton to South African Sunshine | houses and hospitals. 
| I’m at my best and happiest 1f I am using 
equipment designed, supplied and installed 
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—«and take advantage of the 
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carry you in comfort to the Cape 
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{ hectal 25%, reduction ; ' 
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industrial centres: or to add to the thrill of your 
holiday by visits to the Kruger National Park, Cango ; 
san, ae Ae a et oe The Falkirk Iron Co. Ltd. 
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A lot of spokes in our wheel’ 


* It is unnatural for any 
wheel connected with Crompton Parkinson 
to remain still. Blink steadily 


at this one and watch it revolve. 


... but none in yours 


Within the seventy-five year old Crompton Parkinson organisation are a number of 


separate entities. Each is responsible for the manufacture of an essential piece of electrical 
plant—each is a vital spoke in a mighty wheel that, in turn, keeps the wheels of your industry 
turning. Yet each entity, though complete in itself, is but part of a common 


whole — the Crompton Parkinson service to a modern world. 
When it comes to electrical equipment... you’ve got to 


epee (rompton Darkinson ti 





MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS « ALTERNATORS - GENERATORS - SWITCHGEAR - B.E.T, TRANSFORMERS - CABLES 


INSTRUMENTS + LAMPS * LIGHTING EQUIPMENT - BATTERIES - STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT * TRACTION EQUIPMENT 





CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED - CROMPTON HOUSE * ALDWYCH - LONDON - WC2- TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 3333 
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it is limited to a lump sum of just under £3,000. A 

protocol designed to raise this by 60 per cent to nearly 

J oo has been circulated to the signatories, but no action 
pected before next March. Many passengers no doubt 

the wise precaution of insuring themselves before a 

{, but air transport is now a firmly established industry. 

long can it expect to limit its liability towards thos 

entrust themselves to its care to such a low fi 


Nngure ¢ 


se 


ee 


Steel Capacity and Demand 


URING the last quarter of 1953 Britain was producing 
) steel at the rate of about 18} million ingot tons a year. 
output this year might well reach 18} million tons— 
ere is a demand for it. For the first time since the 
steel output in 1954 will be governed by the volume 
lemand—and by the pattern of demand for different 
products. The industry, certainly, has a comfortable 
gin of imports. It brought in the equivalent of more 
a million ingot tons of steel last year to supplement 
wn production of some 17.6 million tons in delivering 

more steel to home consumers than 
a before during peace, and in slightly 


eet 


they had ever 
increasing its 
5 ND STEEL: Ot AND 


rPul DELIVERIES, 1951-53 
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s-week year. ft Partly estimated Source: British Iron 


and Steel Federation. 


a ports. Should demand at home and abroad slacken, these 

% ports, which are mainly semi-finished steel, could be 

educed considerably before British output need be slowed 
wn. 

Some margin of imports is essential, in order to keep a 
alance between crude steel-making capacity, finishing 
apacity, and the pattern of consumers’ demand for par- 
cular finished steel products. In Britain, for example, 


(hough the home output of steel plate is now 67 per cent 
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higher than before the war, and rose by 10 per cent during 
last year, demand has increased even more. The steel 
industry is convinced that a large part of this increase in 
demand is a temporary “ hump,” arising from the catching- 
up of arrears in building railway wagons and from a level 
{ postwar shipbuilding that is unlikely to last. It is there- 
fore still resisting pressure to instal an extra plate mill— 
which would in any case take another two years—and holds 
that the current shortage should be covered by imports. 
his view is reasonable, in that trade between steel- 
roducing countries offers an opportunity of pooling spare 
apacity. It would certainly be very costly for any country 
attempt to match its capacity exactly with its pattern 
{ home demand there at any one time, particularly a time 
~ “hump demand.” But the argument should not be 
pushed too far: though the balance between steel demand 
and capacity will differ in different countries, it would be 
expecting too much that other producers will always be 
able and anxious to export just the products of which 
Britain is temporarily short. The decision whether to 
produce or import must be based on estimates of costs * 
and future demand ; so far the consumers who complain 
that the British steel industry is planning too conservatively 
in steel plate have not produced any evidence on’ these 
crucial points. 


ty 


War at the Pump 


OTORISTS who have followed the progress of the oil 
M companies’ sales campaign for premium petrols 

the past year must have derived considerable 
amusement this week from the spectacle of three of the 
major distributing companies busily gilding their premium 
lilies. The new campaign is concerned with the chemical 
“ additives ” that are introduced in minute quantities into 
petrol to improve its performance. Not all companies back 
the same mighty atoms. Shell premium petrol now incor- 
porates tri-cresyl-phosphate, which combines with the lead 
compounds deposited in the cylinder head by the tetra-ethyl 
lead in the petrol. These new lead-phosphate compounds 
have a much higher ignition temperature than the ordinary 
lead deposits which—according to the company—have a 
tendency to become red hot and ignite the petrol mixture in 
the cylinder head before the cylinder has had time to reach 
the top of its stroke, and also to short-circuit sparking plugs. 
This sloppy timing has caused some trouble in highly-tuned 
aero-engines using high-octane petrol, and the additive was 
developed specifically to counteract it. But the same 
formula seems to have effects in car engines using petrol 
of much lower octane rating, especially engines designed for 
high compression ratios, and has proved popular with 
motorists in the United States. 

The Esso company has added a different chemical to its 
Esso Extra. This is a naphthalene solvent oil designed to 
remove the gummy substances that the petrol deposits on 
valves and piston rings, and it can be described, very 
roughly, as an engine cleaner. The Regent Oil Company 
has not yet issued a detailed description of the additive 
that provides “ voltane control ” for its new TT petrol, but 
it appears designed to give a more rapid spread of flame 
inside the cylinder head. The price of the new blends 


during 
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remains unchanged at 4s. 65d. for Esso Extra and 4s. 53d. 
for Shell and Regent premium blends. Users of those com- 
panies’ cheaper petrols have to get along as best they can 
with gummy engines, glowing lead deposits and slower 
flames in the cylinder. 

A change in formula such as the introduction of chemicals 
to clean or protect certain parts of the engine, seems a com- 
-paratively minor justification for the kind of sales campaign 
that the three companies launched last week-end. But it 
seems that Shell’s outstanding success with its new additive 
in the United States has provoked another phase of* intense 
competition throughout the European markets in turn. 
Whether all motorists are sufficiently engine-minded to 
appreciate the subtle improvements that an additive brings 
remains to be seen ; but it is worth remembering that this 
degree of “ quality competition ” in the market for premium 


r 


petrols has emerged in less than a year of free choice. 


Three Strong Drinks 


‘He dramatic boom in the cocoa, coffee and tea markets 
. has now carried prices to record heights. In all three 
commodities production has either fallen short of the pre- 
vious year’s crop or has failed to keep pace with the growth 
of demand. The drop of 23 million lb to 476 million in 
the output of tea in North India, the world’s largest pro- 
ducing area, has been more than offset by a rise of 31 million 
ib in Ceylon and South India, but this has not been suff- 
cient to meet the increased demand, particularly from 
Britain and the United States. In consequence the price 
common teas in London has jumped by 11d. in the last 
three months to 4s. 35d. a lb. Cocoa prices have climbed 
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steadily this season on reports of smaller crops, and have 
soared since the revised estimate of the main crop in the 
Gold Coast was published on December 21st. This crop, 
which normally accounts for one-third of the world’s 
supply, was estimated to be 31,000 tons below the original 
forecast, and nearly 40,000 tons below last year’s crop of 
244,000 tons. Accra cocoa is now 105s. higher at about 
450s. a cwt, cif. The shortage of supplies has bee 
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intensified by the sharp rise in consumption of cocoa pro 
ducts in Britain since sweet rationing ended last February 
imports of cocoa beans into this country in 1953 we 
20,000 tons larger than in 1952 

Prices of coffee have been extremely high since fro 
damaged the 1954/55 crop in Brazil, which produces ha’ 
the world’s supply. They have recently bounded upward 
as buyers have reluctantly come to accept the last offici 
forecast that the 1953/54 exportable surplus in Brazil w 
be about 13.2 million bags (of 60 kilos each), some ty 
million bags below expectations ; “ superior’ grade coffe 
has risen by nearly §0 per cent in the last six weeks to 686 
a cwt, f.o.b. Santos. There is little prospect of an 
improvement in supplies of all three commodities befo: 
the summer, and stocks in most consuming countries are 
low. The recent increase of 4d. a Ib in retail prices of tes 
in Britain has already been swallowed up, and it is an open 
question whether blenders can hold their present prices 
until North India tea begins to arrive in quantity in 
September. Prices of cocoa products in several Continent! 
countries have already been raised, and British manufac- 
turers may follow suit. There is less of a squeeze in coffee 
in this country ; stocks are reasonably ample and the trade 
is still able to draw upon supplies of cheaper East African 
coffee from the Ministry of Food. In the United States 
which drinks two-thirds of the world’s supply, the retai! 
price has risen to $1 a lb, and this may eventually check 
consumption. The headlong advance in all three market 
may prove to have been overdone, but even allowing for 
some consumer resistance, no radical weakness in pric 
seems likely for some time. 


Commodity Shunting Again 


ESS is heard of “ commodity shunting ” now that sterli: 
s is a stronger currency. But the old problem has cropped 
up again in the Lebanon and the Treasury has had to ste 
in. Beirut is the natural port for a large part of the middle 
eastern trade. From there goods are forwarded to othe 
destinations. But Syria is not a sterling country, nor 
Palestine, nor Egypt. On the other hand, Jordan, Iraq anc 
the rich sheikdoms of the Persian gulf are sterling are 
countries. A market in non-transferable sterling ha 
grown up round a rate of about $2.64-2.69 to the £ com 
pared with the official rate of about $2.81. Naturally im 
porters in the Lebanon have been serving their own marke 
and the markets of the other non-sterling middle easter 
countries with British textiles, sugar and other good 
bought with the cheaper type of sterling. The goods ha 
been consigned to sterling area destinations “via Beirut 
and the destinations altered or the goods retained in Sy: 
after landing. Thus exchange has been lost to the coun! 
without the knowledge of the British exporter, who believe 
the destination to be genuine. 

Now the Treasury has used its mailed fist covered in 
velvet glove. As from February 1st all exporters consignin 
goods through the Lebanon to sterling area destinations w 
have to supply an extra copy of the shipping documents 0: 
specification marked “ for exchange control purposes only 
Often that is all that will happen, for there is no wish to 
hamper legitimate trade, but if the Treasury entertains sus 
































How soon will 





they get to your market? 


Ihe younger generation move fast. They’re always looking 
That’s why they are so vital to you and your business. Right 
ey may not all be rich enough to buy your products, but they 

planning for the future and if you give them the ambition to own 


sales are assured when they have got on enough to shop in 





market. 
% By approaching the problems of our time realistically and 


nting the news in a vital up-to-the-minute style, the Daily 


r appeals outstandingly to the vigorous ‘keen to get on’ younger 





tion. In fact, the majority of the 4} million people who buy 


ateli 


Daily Mirror every day are young people. People with long 


years ahead of them. 





With the biggest daily sale on earth, the Daily Mirror offers 
the most powerful mass market coverage in the history of daily 
papers at the lowest square inch per thousand rate of all national 

Daily Mirror readers are young readers. Your customers 


next month—next year. 
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Buyers tiroushou the world are faced some 


time tn their lives with providing portable light 
for a particular purpose or job where there is 
no electricity or other form of power to hand. 
We know because they write to us and put their 
problems before us. They write 
to us because the name TILLEY 
throughout the 


worid as being synonymous with 


+ 


is recog used 


t in portable paraffin 


5.000 


pressure 


want candle power! 


illuminate your 


ud House, aerodrome or 





cattle compound, Trackwork 
Lamps for railway repair o1 
tunnel inspection or just a 
portable Iron for safari, a 


Storm Lantern for camping or Hanging Lamps 


fora marshalling yard—write tous. Of course, 


we also make Table Lamps, Heaters, Wall 
Lamps and an infinite variety of other lamps 
for industrial users—all burning ordinary 


Kerosene under pressure and all recognized as 


STORM LANTERD 
; kind in the world. 


300 Car the best of their 


Keep this advertisement. When we 


can help you please write to:— 


THE TILLEY LAMP COMPANY LTD. : 


Dept. EX/EC 15, SACKVILLE ST., LONDON, W.I. 


The big concerns buy and sell at Measham: Government Depart- 
ments, Local and Police Authorities, firms with vast fleets of private 
cars and commercial vehicles. Big organisations have to think big ; 
and they have found over the years that Measham’s immediate 
market offers the most buyers, the widest selection of vehicles, and 
the best and fairest terms. One or a fleet—it’s Measham every time! 


MEASHAM MOTOR SALES ORGANISATION LTD. 


Measham, Burton-on-Trent 


SEND FOR 

DETAILS OF e 
SPECIAL FLEET 
USER TERMS 


Branch Offices: London— ¢ 
368-370, Kensington High : 
Street, W.14 (near Olympia). : 
*Phone : Western 9821. Man- : 
chester—30-34, Victoria : 
Street, 3. "Phone : Blackfriars : 
5145-6. Stafford—W alton. . 
Phone: Milford 293. : 
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“ 


A NEW SOURCE 
OF OXYGEN 


‘The importance of oxygen as a factor in the smooth 


running of many works is fully recognized. It is as 
vital as the power supply, and any interruption of 
its availability can cause a costly breakdown of 
production. It is an important on-cost factor, too, 
and you may well be surprised when you review 
your consumption figures. 

Our Oxygenerators, which can produce both 
oxygen and nitrogen, are available in capacities 
that cover every requirement, and we are confident 
that your time will be well spent in investigating 
the possible economies which can be derived from 


the installation of this equipment in your works. 


Full details, in our latest booklet 
just received from the printers, 
will be gladly sent on request. 





BUTTERLEY 
OXVGENERATORS 


OXYGEN DIVISION 


THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED 
20, Ashley Place>.Victoria, $.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 8023-4-5 


Makers since 1790 of railway and other bridges; constructional. steel 

bridging; Gvethead cranes; railway wagons and mine cars; iron castings; icon 
AZ 2 

paving; mining and sheet metal machinery; wrought iron bars; sewage ejectotss 

pumps and air cofiptesiors; Wool washing mathinery. 


work; unit 


UT. 3890 


w » 
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Slow —Motion 


“CREEP”? IS NOT A WORD normally associated with 
propulsion. Yet metallic creep—the slow stretching of a 
metal under stress at high temperature—is a major problem 
in jet engine design, and it enters increasingly into man 
branches of engineering. Creep can increase the diameter 
of hot steam pipes under the constant pressure from inside 
The fast-spinning rotor of an electricity generator may, 1! | 
becomes hot enough, distort under the creep caused 
centrifugal force. Unless this has been taken into accou 
in designing the generator, its rotor may ultimately foul | 
generator’s shell. Even at ordinary temperatures, le 
creeps at quite low stresses and unless appropriate steps a 
taken, lead sheeting can flow slowly down a roof. 

To provide much-needed information on creep, I.C.I. ha 
built a special testing station at Witton, near Birminghai 
At this I.C.I. station, the latest techniques are being used to 
record the changes in metals under stress at various tempe! 
tures and over very long periods. The tests are carried out 0 
sixty machines. Metal test-pieces clamped between stc 
jaws are loaded by a force of up to § tons to the square in 
while the test temperature, which may be as high as 1000 \, 
can be maintained for years on end. Special instruments ca. 
detect length increases as small as one fifty-thousandth of an 
inch in the test-pieces. Air conditioning keeps the window- 
less building at a steady 67°F. night and day. Humidity ' 
controlled. To minimise vibration, the testing machines ar: 
mounted in concrete rafts independent of the build 
foundations. Tests carried out in this I.C.I. research stati 
are providing invaluable information on metallic cree 
needed by the designers and engineers who are build 
I.C.I.’s great new plants and factories, and by the users of (!- 
wrought non-ferrous metals marketed by I.C.I. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 
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picions, it may go much further: it may call on exporters to 
tuce evidence that the declared destination was the true 

one. It may also require exporters to pre-enter goods with the 
customs in advance of shipment and to make much more 
orehensive declarations about the transaction. This new 
egulation has clearly not blocked all the possibilities of 
ng leakage in the Middle East. But Beirut is the 

ral sea terminus of the trade. Shipment by way of 
Damascus or Alexandria would be possible but might eat 
the profit of the astute trader too deeply to make 

n worthwhile. And the Treasury will ‘be watching 

a eagerly for any sudden jump in shipments to those ports. 


New Life Assurance Business in 1953 


\ 7 Ew records in the volume of life assurance business in 
4 N this country were again achieved last year. Sums 
a red in. 1953 by British offices at home and overseas and 
j the Commonwealth offices operating in the United 
Bi k 


zdom will comfortably exceed the 19§2 record of nearly 
{800 million. The §8 offices whose results are available— 
y account for fully 90 per cent of ordinary life business 














rote, as 1s shown in the accompanying table, £775 
a ORDINARY LIFI ASSURANCI 
ae Net new sums assured |! 
; ae | 
1952 1¢ < ] £9 
1:9 8-4*1 Mid. Emy 1-2 1-3 
none 6-3 5 -¢ N ( i 1-2 1-4 
3°9 5-3*) N I 5-0 5-4 
8-2 7°( Nat. M 1-8 1-9 
at 3-0 3-0*} Nat. | t 5-0 4-8? 
M & N | * M 
6-6 7-2* ‘ 13-7 10-3* 
Mutual Nor 13-0 16-0 
1 8 9-7*| Nor l 47-4 52-0* 
Union 17-3 17-4 Pea 19-8 0-4 
tio Phe 6-5 6-7 
ly 38 3°5 | Pre Asse of 
ive 16-6 21-7 Lond 9-2 8-9 
eee 2-0 2-6 Prov. Mutual. 5-3 5-4* 
Star 54-3 56-0*] Prudential ... | 101-16 110-06 
table we 4-6 4-1*] Refuge oa 13-5 12-6 
i tv & Law | 66°7 8-4 | Royal 12:0, 13-6 
FE. s’ Prov. & Royal Exchange 6-1 7°4 
% tite cel. 14-8 | 17-3 | Royal Lond 7-2 6-9 
a Litie 2: 4-0 4-5 | Scot. Amicabl 9-9 9-] 
3 ham Life ... 10-0 | 11-0*} Scot. Equitable . 4-0 4-5 
"4 lan 9-0 8-7 | Scot. Life .... 4-4 5-1* 
Union& Rock 4-7 5-4 | Scot: Mutual . 2-5 3-1 
& General 72-3 81-0 Scot. Provident 7:7 8-6 
Asso. of Scot Scot. Union & 
d 5 ok 2-0 2-2 National is 5-1 5: 4* 
pool & l ond. Scot. Widows’ i 15 5 15 0* 
Globe .. oat 7-4 8-2*| Standard 34-0 35-6 
ool Victoria | 7-1 5-5 | Sun Life . 43-0 39-1 
Assurance. | 6:0 5-6 | UK Provident .. | 7-3 7-5 
Lee 20%. 2-8 3-5 | University Life . | 1-0 1 0 
ufacturers | Weslevan & Gen. | 3°5 3-9 
K only) .... | 6:4 9-2 | Yorkshire ...... | 16-4 16-3* 
& General | 2-1 2-4 oreo - 
4 ntile & Gen. | 10-4 12-0* WORAE sé vie ca 732-1 | 775°0 
\pproximation. (a) Including overseas business. (b) Excluding 
a ile and pension business. Total new business was 1951, {107-6 
. 1952, £112-0 million; 1953, not yet available. 


illion last year compared with £732 million in 1952 
and £706 million in 1951. The rate of expansion in 
1953 was thus about 6 per cent. For all offices the expan- 
sion in 1952 was about the same; the increase in 1951 
vas as much as 17 per cent. These figures exclude for 
most offices the important staff scheme pension business 
that is written by deferred annuities. They are not neces- 
i sarily comparable between the different offices. 
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Overseas new life business (including that in the Republic 
of Ireland) is transacted by only a handful of British offices. 
It has been accounting in recent years for an increasing 
proportion of the total. In 1952 new sums assured overseas 
were £107; million according to the statistics recently 
published by the life offices associations ; this was about 
132 per cent of the year’s total new ordinary life business. 
From the scanty information that is at present available 
about the 1953 overseas new business, it would seem likely 
that last year’s proportion will have been rather bigger. 
New life assurance and pension business under staff 
schemes continued to increase last year; the incomplete 
hgures so far published suggest that the rate of expansion 
in these “scheme ” contracts was considerably greater than 
in “individual” policies. Industrial (now labelled home 
service) life assurance new sums assured in 1952 by the 14 
companies and 115 friendly societies transacting this busi- 
ness were {267.6 million. The Industrial Life Offices 
Association has recently announced that 11 offices (including 
some, but not all, of the giants of the movement) in 1953 
assured in new industrial business about {£222 million, 
compared with £217 million in 19§2. 

‘he prospects for the life offices’ new ordinary life and 
annuity business nowadays depend largely on the buoyancy 
of business profits. Last year’s figures might therefore well 
be surpassed in 1954. When the intervening change in the 
price level is taken into account, life assurance new business 
in this country shows little if any increase on that written 
in 1938: there ought, therefore, to be some scope for 
further expansion. 


Good Year in Lombard Street 


OOD margins on Treasury bills, a firm to rising bond 
market, and the turn secured on bills held at the 
moment of September’s reduction in Bank rate made 19§3 
a profitable year in Lombard Street. The three largest 
discount houses—which also happen to be the three with 
end-year balance-sheet dates—have all passed on sonicthing 
of their increased profit to their shareholders. Only one 
house has indeed made a straight increase in its distribution; 
Alexanders has raised its final dividend by 2} per cent 
to 124 per cent and has added a cash bonus of § per cent, 
bringing the total distribution for 1953 up to 25 per cent— 
compared with the 17} per cent paid in every year since the 
beginning of the war. The disclosed profits of this house 
increased by nearly 60 per cent, from £176,550 in 1952 to 
£281,600 in 1953—the best since 1946. 

The Union and the National both maintained their 
dividends.at 10 per cent for 1953, but the former paid it on 
an increased capital and the latter supplemented it by a 
bonus issue that seems likely to raise the effective distribu 
tion in future. The Union Discount—the largest of the 
discount houses—had already last September made a two- 
for-twenty-five bonus issue to ordinary shareholders that 
capitalised £410,667 from the share premium account and 
reserve ; although its dividend has been maintained at 
10 per cent since the war, the Union raised its effective 
distribution even more substantially two years ago as a 
result of the one-for-three share bonus issue of July, 19§1. 
Net profits increased by £45,000 in 1953 over the previous 
year, to reach the record level of £367,000. The profits of 
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the National Discount increased by considerably more than 
£369,648—but 
between companies are particularly odious in this sphere, 
where published profits are notoriously subject to the 
vagaries of reserve policy and: the differing incidence of 
The bonus issue takes the form of a capitalisation 
of £758,885 from the share premium account, to be dis- 
” stockholders in the proportion of one-to- 
These shares will not, of course, rank for the final 


this—from £297,132 to 


taxation. 
tributed to “B 


el a 
tnree. 


dividend for 1953. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A Canadian court this week decided to put British Con- 
trolled Oilfields, which owns half the equity of Trinidad 
Petroleum Development, into compulsory liquidation. The 
two petitions for liquidation were dealt with together, and 


3 Company Notes _ 


LOBITOS OILFIELDS. Stock 
markets are probably right in thinking a 
bird in the hand worth two in the bush. 


[They acted on that assumption when 
Lobitos Oilfields, in place of the usually 
terse interim dividend statement, 
announced its intention of doubling the 
ordinary dividend and making bonus 
issues of equity shares and debentures. 
Surprise and delight were reflected in the 


marking up of the company’s £1 ordinary 
stock units by 13s. 9d. to 52s. 6d. The 

bird in the hand” was certainly plump. 
In 1953 the group’s profits before tax were 
of the order of £1 million and unless any 
“unforeseen circumstances” occur the 
directors intend to make a full year’s 
equity distribution of 23 per cent, com- 
pared with 114 per cent in 19§2. In addi- 
tion the holders of the company’s {2 
million ordinary stock units are to 
receive—if the Treasury agrees—a [1 
million bonus issue of equity stock (which 
at the end of the operation will all be 
quoted in §s. units) and a {1 million bonus 
issue of a 5} per cent first mortgage 
debenture stock. 

Yet a glance should be spared for the 
“birds in the bush.” For one thing, this 
announcement implies a very sharp 
reversal in the company’s policy. Earlier 
it had concentrated upon the reinforce- 
ment of its liquid balances in order to meet 
the increased demand for working capital, 
the cost of “ major refinery replacements,” 
and the building of new tankers so that 
“its fleet would consist of an adequate 
number of efficient modern vessels.” The 
directors now believe that “ demands for 
additional working capital have tempor- 
arily declined, and they have decided that 
it would be wise to delay the expenditure 
of the reserves on the objects for which 
they were created, as they are satisfied that 
for sound technical reasons it would not 
be appropriate or necessary at the present 
time to undertake major refinery replace- 
ments, and that on account of the present 
high cost of shipbuilding they would not 
at present be justified in acquiring new 


comparisons 


In the article “ Diesel Engines for the Motorist ? ” 
the issue of January 9th, the diesel version of the Ford, 
tractor was incorrectly described as being 25 per ce: 
more expensive than the petrol or vaporising oil version 
The actual prices for the tractor are: diesel withou 
ancillary equipment, £496 §s.; petrol or vaporising 
versions, {£441 I§s. 


tankers.” Accordingly the immediate need 
to reinforce liquid balances, which total 


about ; £1,700,000, has diminished, 
“although eventual capital expenditure 
will require funds in excess of this figure.” 


The wording of the whole of this 
announcement suggests that only tempor- 
arly has the company’s policy been put 
into reverse. But’ what would happen to 
the 23 per cent dividend if at any time the 
company decided to go ahead with 
development and expansion ? It seems a 
questionable policy to issue a first charge 
debenture as a bonus. Certainly it is a 
true bonus for the debentures will be sale- 
able in the market and their existence may 
not much reduce the market value of the 
equity. But is it wise for a company with 
the volatile earnings of an oil producer to 
raise debentures unless necessity drives ? 
The company, if eventually it decides to 
go ahead with its deferred capital pro- 
gramme, may have to knock on the door 
of the new issue market. The proposals 
therefore seem to take an unhappy form ; 
but their object is clear. Lobitos can 
hardly be classed among the “ take-over ” 
shares (though the rumours have gone 
around—and have been denied) but the 
directors appear to be doing their best to 
ensure that it will not become one. 


* 


RADIORENTALS. The low yield 
on Radio Rentals’s ss. ordinary shares—it 
is only 4.6 per cent at the current 
price of 43s. 9d.—can be justified on 
two counts. First, the group’s net profits 
will immediately benefit from the demise 
of EPL: in the year to August 31st EPL 
took {£104,144 out of a total tax bill of 
£403,421. Secondly, the latest set of the 
group’s full accounts makes encouraging 
reading. Following a marked increase in 
the number of the group’s subscribers 
‘renting radio and, more particularly in 
the Coronation year, television sets) the 
group’s trading profits have risen from 
£1,000,459 to £1,357,365. In turn, its net 
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though the liquidator appointed is the nominee of the fi 
petitioner, Henry Ansbacher and Company the seco: 
petitioner was allowed his costs. 
Henry Ansbacher’s group that the proposed reconstruct 

of the BCO capital should precede liquidation. This wou 
give the equity holders 10 per cent of the assets althou, 
their capital is wholly lost and the second petitioner rega: 
the plan as undesirable and inequitable. 


It is still the desire 


* 


profits have risen from £99,893 to {125 
and the ordinary dividend has been rai 
from 35 to 40 per cent. , 

The chairman, Mr H. F. Hunt, assur 
shareholders that while the renting 
television sets was stimulated by 
Coronation the demand for sets since 
been “very steadily sustained.” Ano! 
reason for the increase in profits is 
the number of subscribers in ma: 
regional areas has grown large enough 
make the renting of television sets pro 


Years to Aug 
1952 19 
Consolidated earnings :-— t f 
Trading profit......... 1,000,459 1,55 
Depreciation ........6. 581,697 725.4 
TONS < os 5 is hoe be 256,656 405,421 
NE DOGRE. Sci Feiaws sed 99,893 125 
Ord. dividends ........ 37,833 49.8 
Ord. dividends (per cent) 35 
Retained by subsidiaries 16,196 
General reserve........ 25,000 100 
Added to carry forward. 16,533 2t 
Cons. balance sheet :— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 

CHORIN at ikundes 1,830,308 2,59 
Denote is Sik escdas eee 269,406 362 
COS Cn vinne bres beech 181,469 113 
OSCE VOR: 5 os wiiccesa ows 609,359 766 
Ordinary capital....... 205,893 226 


5s. ordinary share at 43s, 9d. yields £4 12s. per 

* Including “radio and television sets 
accessories on, or for, rental’ at cost {5,027.4 
(against £3,756,430) and after deprecia 
$2,212,648 (against £1,536,707). 


able—a typical example of large sx 
economies. Mr Hunt adds that “ trad: 


in the current financial year to date shows 


a reasonable improvement” on the lat 


financial year’s results. The rate of expan- 
sion last year is indicated by the incress¢ 


in the group’s investment (at cost) in rad 
and television sets and accessories f! 
£35756,430 to £5,027,438. 

Yet, these figures in themselves carr 
warning. They should warn sharehold 
that the group has to lock most of 
money away in equipment, on which 
depreciation charges are high ; the grou 
rate of depreciation on television sets 
still “a little higher ” than the rate allov 
by the Inland Revenue for taxation p' 
poses. In a slump a hire purchase co: 
pany finds its trade falling and its b 
debts piling up. A renting company 
similar circumstances finds its rents f2! 
ing and returned equipment piling up 
its showrooms. 
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CHA 
MENT 
inve 


had 


RTERHOUSE INVEST- 
TRUST. Last year the 
‘nt trust movement could have 
worries. Equity prices in the 
arket were rising and equity divi- 
rad finally broken away from the 
moc of voluntary dividend restraint. 
It jot therefore surprising that the 
dire , of the Charterhouse Investment 
Tru ive reported that the market value 
of 1 trust’s quoted and unquoted 
Sec s on the date of the last balance 
November tr1rth, was 27 per cent 
higher than their book value of £943,597, 
. , d with the comparable figure of 
ent in 19§2. Nor is it surprising 
that chairman, Mr H. N. Hume, 
d s the revenue of the trust as 
Following the increase in the 
nt income of the trust (from 

Years to Nov. 1] 

1952 1953 

estment Trust f j 

143,154 170,82 
52.442 57,518 
53690 73.57% 
31,500 37,12! 
& q 

| 


12 


to 
STO¢ 


dena 








4.47 
996 S00 
44.4355 
a subsidiaries 1,720,751 


$2,354 


40,2: 
RRO 7 4s 
y 86] 


2 A 
1,745,569 
112,641 

vd vields 46 13s per 


o> 
li oS, 


{140.046 to £169,015) the directors have 
to raise the ordinary dividend 
8 per cent payment made in the 
years.to 9 per cent. The rise 
exchange prices has enabled the 
ouse trust to liquidate some of its 
ind to build up quite substantial 
lances In preparation for a fresh 
re-investment in the next few 
This must presumably have 
red i current income since the end of 
ncial year. Charterhouse has not 

1y decision yet whether to take 





oa ( 


oe 





THE ACTUARIES’ 





aig 

insurance..... 97-8 113-3 114-3 
C TOMO ee 0 129-9 
engineering -§ 103-9 
és an Cie a our 5 113°5 

3 ircrait ..... 7 
— BB Pere 98-2 98-2 96-2 
ay bs. Aeaeuiees 108-2 145-9 148-5 
. HES CPi 85-9 101-6°104-8 
Ls OG goods je .562. 90-3 103-7 104-9 
fe 060 SNAYON . wap geisha uae 70-9 | 77-2 | 79-8 
tens bee 84-9 | 84-8 | 87-5 
% xtiles| ees 79-4 | 98-6 100-9 
8. goteveiekus 114-0 123-1 126-5 
ot nde eanee eas 104-7 (115-7 |118-0 
TG. . onde eWakeb on 101-9 114-5 118-2 
capual goods) ....... 102-9 109-6 112-0 
consumption goods) .. | 91-7 (103-6 106-0 





industrial (all classes) 





advantage of the lifting of the ban -on 
INvestMent trust issues in order to 
the trust. 


The Charterhouse group is 


enlarge 


ymething 
more, however, than an investment trust. 
It is an issuing and it has con- 
siderable investments. through the 
Charterhouse Industrial Development 
Corporation, in the unquoted securities of 
private Companies. Referring to the new 
issue 


house 


business of Charterhouse Finance 
Corporation, Mr Hume admits that the 
prospects do not appear too bright. The 


fall in-raw material prices and the easing 
of the burden of stocks ‘ 
enabled British industry to build up its 
cash balances—and therefore it has much 
less need to ZO to 
Mr Hume he introduction on 
the Stock of 
private companies, threatened by the death 
duty 


has obviously 


the market for money. 
tnat 


Exchange 


idds th 


ol the 


' 
Snares 


axe, 18 usually handled by stock- 
brokers without the assistance of issuing 
. > > . > ] . « 
houses. He is less explicit about the 


activities of the 
Development Corporation, but he admits 
that the investment which this 
subsidiary holds is slow to vield a tangible 
return and that though the true worth of 
the Corporation’s holdings. of 
securities whole 


Charterhouse Industrial 


type 
unquoted 


exceeds their book 
value of {2,271,696 there are some hold- 


as a 


ings which “may ultimately prove to be 
overvalued.” 

* 
CAPITAL ISSUES IN 1953. 
In the table entitled “Capital Issues in 


1953” which appeared on page 124 of last 
week’s issue, the debenture total for com- 
panies for 1953 (mew basis) was shown as 
£85.8 million instead of {61.6 million. The 
total which th forms a part 
should therefore have been {182.5 million 


instead of £206.7 million 


ol is item 





INVESTMENT INDEX 













98 9g | 4-¢ 26 9 a 
116-6 114-4 > 80 | 5-09 5°04 -94 | 5-04 
134-2 135-0] 5-69 | 5°43 5-44 »-26 | 5-24 
105-5 102-9 91 | 5-91 | 5°42) 5 59 5-78 
115:9 114-4] 5°34 | 5°30 5-20 | 5-07 26 
115: 118 6-36 | 5°82 | 5-86 6°11 ‘li 
103:2 | 99-8} 6:50 | 6-61 6°75 6-52 | 6-65 
152-2 |167°0 | 4°58 | 4°32 | 4°25 | 4-33 3°95 
106-9 110-7 | 7-74 | 6-26 6:09 5-98 6-05 
109-8 112-0] 6-62 | 5-20 | 5-22 5-05 | 4-98 
719-8 | 79-5} 7-52 | 4-52 | 4-30 4-27 | 4-41 
90-5 | 88:8 | 6-83 | 6°95 | 6-73 | 6-52 | 6-65 
102-2 |102-6 | 6°48 | 5-82 | 5-64 | 5-47 | 5-64 
127-3 128-91 5-51 | 5-09 4-94) 5-03 | 4:96 
122:3 125-5] 7:14 | 6-71 6-60 | 6-52 | 6-42 
116-7 114-3] 7°05 | 6°66 | 6-46 | 6°53 | 6-67 
i ; 

3-3 . 5+ 87 5-82 | 5-67 | 5-76 | §-83 

112-4 113- 6-29 | 5-92 5-79 5-72 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


January 27th. 
January 27th. 
January 19th 


THE stock market was unsettled after the 
weekend by the opening of the “ guerilla ” 
strikes in the electrical industry. Most of 
the selling orders, however, had been 
absorbed by the close on Monday and the 
market brightened up again on the last day 
of the old account. This generally firm 
tone was carried over into the new account. 
Gilt-edged stocks lost about ys of a point 
on Monday but these losses were more 
than regained in the following two days. 
The rise in gilt edged and industrials 
gathered momentum on Thursday. On 
Wednesday, the 4} per cent Electricity 
stock rose to 104%. The most active 
market was in German issues. These 
stocks were bought at the end of the old 
account in advance of the formal debt 
settlement offer and were then marked up 
again on the first day of the new account 
following the higher prices established 
overnight on Wall Street for the dollar 
bonds. The Young loan, which was quoted 
at 102) when the market opened on Mon- 
day, had risen to 109} (after touching 111) 
by the close on Wednesday ; in the same 
period the Dawes loan rose from 73} to 78. 
The Potash bonds and the City loans made 
similar strong advances. 

Industrial equities generally followed 
the lead set in the gilt-edged market. 
Prices of the “ blue-chips ” moved irregu- 
larly at first (although engineering and 
electrical equipment shares held firm). 
Then prices rallied on the last day of the 
old account. This rally broadened out 
into a more general advance on the first 
day of the new account, with stores and 
textiles shares in the van. Tobacco shares 
which had been rather dull on Monday) 
and radio and television shares also made 
a good showing. The general air 
buoyancy helped to keep oil shares firm 
but it did not lead to any marked increase 
in business. Tea shares were again very 
active and strong in response to the fresh 
rise in the price of the commodity. The 
Kaffir market was hestitant at the end of 
the old account and the rally on the first 
day of the new account soon died away. 


Next Account begins 
Next Contango Day: 


Next Settlement Day: 


of 








FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
Security Indices Yields 
1954 ae owe 
ed * Fixed 245 — 
Ord. | Int.t Cons “ 








lotal bargains 














1954, High} 132-3 | 111-99 1954 
(Jan. 13) (Jan. 7)} Jan. 6| 10,809 
cos! “4331-1 | 111-78 * 7} 10,568 
(Jan. 1); (Jan. 5 i 8 9,759 
1953, High} 131-5 | 112-55 » 1} 12,268 
(Nov. 4) (Nov. 27} ,, 12) 10,461 
Low.| 113-9 | 105-68 » 3) 11,249 


»” 


(May 20); (Jan. 5 


+ 1928=100. 


* July 1, 1935=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS 


10 a 
15 b 
Ta 
4a 


Yie Id cal 


date. 


33 b Bass #1.. 

ja Distillers 47-. 
ll 5b Guinness 10 - 
8 bind ¢ 


eld basis 16%. {7} Also 5° 
after capital 
la Bagis 15° 

Also 24° 


v 


BREWERIES, ‘es rc. 


oope 5 


ulated on gross basis. 
Flat yield. (g) Includes 2° 


tax tree out ot car pit al pr yfit 


198/14" 128/13 
17 0 








AND ae eos 
GUARANTEED 1954 1954 
STOCKS 
B 92-54 100/1/4§. 1001 
1955 19 1S 100 
60 10 1024 
6 19; 
| 154 9 9 3 
: 7 19 9 
55 10] 101 
4 100 100 
; , 1OO 100} 
} * )] 101 
} 02 102 
G7 Ib, * 
6 I7 4 
99-69 14 15 
6-68 341% 14} 
} 10] 101 
® 2 
64-6 ) 90 
} } 10 ; 
I 3, * i 
¢ At l 85 I 5 1 
4 ) 64 = ‘ 44 
Kin f 14} 143 
s 1-80 j2 5 92% 
‘ Q_R21 94 22° 
de " R65 - SE 84} 84? 
r | ) 2 84 84 }! 
sol 64} 64 & 
| 68-7 893 89% 
] 14-77 88 884 
14" 79. 104 104 
} 16-79 } 94 
ira Ew nak 84} 844 
i ‘68-73... 89} 894 
frais Barat a: 6% 100 }} 101] 
Gas 90-9 ; 85} 55 
vas 34 69-71 96 8 97 
ras 4 69-72 100* 100 ¥.* 
te Flat vield i) To latest dat 
‘ i at 9s. Od. im . x 
> al 
a TRUSTEE | Pr 
STOCKS AND a! 
o} FOREIGN BONDS 1% 
9? et 3}° "65-6 9 901* 
95 N. Zealand 3} ‘62, “ig 95} 
994 S. Africa 3 54-5 98 
73 bots ee ae oes F 725 
95} 90}? Liverpool 3°, 54-64 95! 
94} 88? P.L.A. 34 66-71 93 
1044 ire Ag Mort. 5%, "59-89 102 
774 + ‘Austria 4 14-59 76 
213 Chi ed 1913 14 
144 492 Germa 144 
2} 3 . 4 104 
9} Jap e 1907 154 
, ORDINARY |, 
STOCKS 1954 
BANKS & DISCOUNT 
la > } Barclays £1 225354554: 
6a 8 b Lloyds “A” £5, £1 pd. 60 
8 a 8 b Midland £1, fully pd... 78 
84a kb N. Prov. “B” £5, £1 pd. 79 
9a 9 b Westminster {4,41 pd. 85 
Tga =: 1746 Alexands rs £2, £1 pd..| 95 
5a b Nat. Dis "SS £4 57 
5a »' Union Disc. £1. , 49 6 
4a 4 6 Bare.(D.C.&O.)“A"L1 40/- 
96 7 aChart. Bk. of India 41 41 
INSURANCE 
85 5 50 a Leg. & Gen él. 5 - pd. 
40+b 20ta Pearl /1, f wi pd. a 214 
100tc 105tc Prudential * fl 374 
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44 


40] 
40,8 


46 


19/6 


Balt. 
Can. 
N.Y. 
ie nnsyl 

Amer, 
Stand. 


Yield basis 20%. 


z 
20/0 


36/6 


15 fy 
5/8} 


23 6 


366 
78/6 
94/~ 
58/6 


5/3} 


19/- 
16 6} 
85/74 
46/3 
44/3 


5 2 


40/114 


£29 
75/14 
11/6 


52/9 
24/- 


51/7} | 


27/6 
35 /- 
34 

$39} 


5/6} | 


17/9 
42/9 
41/6 
50/14 
$63 
40 
54 
54 
48 
45 


0 
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33 


153 


& Ohio. 


Cente. <% 
Tel. . es 
Gas.. 2° 
United Corp.. 
W. Union Tel. 


) Final dividend. 
vield basis 14%. 
, not included in yield. 
apital bonus. 
cast by Company. 





25/14 


5 
14/74 | 
3 


414 | 40§ inter. Nickel .| 364 | 37 


(c) Whole year’s dividend. 
{h) Also 2° 

(k) Yield ‘be isis 14% 
(p) Also 5°, net capital dis tribution, not included in yield. 
(t) Yield basis 19-7% gross. 





— 
Last Two ORDINARY i e, eee i 
Dividends TAC Cc | jan. 6, Jan. 13,) | | 
(a) (6) (c) STOCKS —{"1954" |" 1954 4 

, (Sree. & ENGINEER ING 
Rha 36 MBA Althetics -| 42/6 426 
5 5 aCammell Laird 5/-... 14/14} 13/9 
0b 5 a uest Ke in N’fold £1 52 52 
MG { nited Ste kod Bec obs 24 4} 24 4} 
1245 2a Vickers # L eae waa 7/108) 47/104 
‘TEXTILES j 
7 6 4 a Bradford Dyers {1...} 33 | 34/6 
12 6 a Brit. Celanese 10/-....} 25,9 25 6 
145 5 a Coats (J. & P.) £1....| 50/~ | 50 
645 64a Courtaulds {1 ...... 51 /—* | 50/104 
5a 10 b Lanes. Cotton {1.... 50 —* 50 
90 ¢ 5 a Patons & Baldwins {1 68 | 68 6 ) 
ELECTRICAL 
Thai 124b/Assoc. Elect. f1...... | 42/6 | 426 | 4 
10 « 2ha'Brit. Insulated {1..../) 38/3" | 38/3 | 5 
10 b 5 aiEnglish Elect. {1.....} 39/9 40/3 | 4 
33a, T4b General Elect. f1.....| 38/9 | 380 | 5 
Moor & AIRCRAFT | 
635, 34a Bristol Aero 10/-.....| 19/6 | 19/6 | 5 
4a 645 British Motor 5/-..... | 6/6 | 6/6 8 
74 T4c.De Havilland £1..... 29/- | 27/3 ) 
15 ¢ 15 ¢ Ford Motor f1..... 36 — 36/3 4 
6 a 9 bH iwker Siddelev £1. .| 49/3* | 48 
25 c| 25 ¢ Leyland Motors £1...) 85/- | 85 > 
2a b: Raleigh Ind. f1..... 31 | 33/6 » 19 
10 b 5 a Rolls Rovce i] aia ait, 69 4} j 68 9 4 
2c 12 cStandard Motor 5/-...| 5/6 | 5/5* ‘11 
SHops & Stores | 
20 « 5 a Boots Pure Drug 5/- 25/6 24 4 
124a 3745 Debenhams . ier caer Taare > I 
17} 5 a Lyons cs #1. 95 - 96 3 $13 
35 b 20 a Marks & Spe n. A" 76/- i 74/9 8135 
55 ci 20 a Woolwort go aithedlg 68 /- 65,9 4 3 
OIL 
30 b 5 a Anglo-Iranian fl..... Sie | Shs | 4 
1245 24a Burmah Oil f1....... 58/9 | 58/9 5 
12 6 4 a Roval Dutch 100 fi...| £344 | £333 43 
10td 5ta\Shell Reg. {1........ } 95/74 | 93/9* | 5 16 
5¢ta| 15td Trinidad L’holds 5/-. | 18/9 18/9 4 61k 
SHIPPING 
1345, = 2ieCunard {1 .........5 | 38/6 | 38/6 | 8 
14 5 Gar. & ©: Def. £1 5 es3 | 65/6 67/6 > 13 
10 ci 10 ciRoyal Mail {1l....... | 33 33/6 5 19 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
224b| 5 aAssoc. Port. Cem. f1..| 70/- | 71/3 | 4 4 
15 ci 15 c Bowater Paper {1....| 46/3 | 46/3 679% 
| 8835 4 a Brit. Aluminium {1..! 37/6 | 37/- se. 
| 164¢c 6%ta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 41/3 40 9 + 1 













3a 3 bCanadian Pacific $25.| $41}* | $41 6 135 Li 
6ja| 11}+Carreras “B” 2/6.....; 6/6 | 6/14*| 7 l 
| 150 ¢ 10 a Decca Record 5/-....| 37/9 37 4 
17$c 17$c Dunlop Rubber {1...| 57/6 | 56 A) 
8 b 6 almp. Chemical {1... | 54 6 | 55/- 9 
11%5  &84almp. Tobacco /1.....| 57/6 | 58 6 
$2-60ci$2- 35c Inter. Nickel n-p.v....| $65 | $66} | 6 
10 6 Tha London Brick {1..... | 51 104) 51/10}, 6 1 
34a} 12h Tate & Lyle f1...... | 64 63/9 | 5 
Tha 746 Tube Investments £1.| 62 6 |} 63/3 | 41 
24a} 15 b Turner & Newall £1..} 70/-* | 72/- | 4! 
845 6 aUnilever {1 ......... 59/- 59/6 | 5 i 
Tea & RUBBER 
5 «¢ T$c Allied Sumatra {1. 5/9 6/— |25 ) 
The 4 c Jhanzie fea /1. | 22/- 22/9 {3.10 4 
124) 5 a United Sua Betong £1) 38/9 59/44, 81' J 
MINES 
40 b 20 a Anglo-Amer. 10/- .. | 6 54% | 9 
534b| 534a'Blyvoor 2/6....... oS i7 
60 a} 60 bDaggafontein 5/-..... y Led 
120 b 80 aDe Beers 5/- Bearer. 6 {14 ll lt 
1Th« 17$c Johannesburg Con. {1 - eS 
50 aj 175 b Rhokana {1 i112 19 ¥ 





* Ex dividend. 


New York Closing Prices 





Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 

13 6 13 ; 9 

$ $ $ 5 , 
19} JAm. Smelting.) 30} | 29} [Inter. Paper. .| 564 i 
224 jAm. Viscose ..| 364 | 34} [Nat. Distill. 18% 2 
18} |Cel. of Amer..) 203 | 19} Sears Roe buck| 61 

17} (Chrysler ..... | 62% | 60% Shell ........ | 793 } 


std. Oilof N.J.| 734 t 
U.S. Steel. ...) 404 59% 
Westinghouse... 51 Lh 
Woolworth. . .| : 


157} jGen. Elec.....) 89 | 883 
12} \Gen. Motor...| 614 | 603 
54 [Goodyear ....| 54} | 54 


(d) Yield at 753% of face value 
tax free cash bonus; yield basis 18-6%. (i) 12% paid 
as forecast by Company. (l) To latest « date 
(q) Yield basis 
(w) Yield basis 30%. (v) Yie! 
(x) Yield basis ‘18: 18% gross. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 


; e * ss OVERSEAS 
‘ Prices and Wages........ .. Jam. 2nd Western Europe : 
. a Production and Consumption Jan Oth 2nd 























Production and Trade...... Jan. 
Manpower. ; . This week British Commonwealth ...... Jan. 9th 
External Trade . Dec. 26th Western Europe : 
Financ ~— Statist cs This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Industrial Profits... Oct. 17th United: Sentes  sisisd. ckicnedecs Dec. 26th | 
World Trade.......cccses . Oct. 17th } 
M © ~ . . 
; oe ey 
| anpower in Great Britain 
59 1953 
2 Unit | | 
ee i A i iw | ict Ne } " ept. ict lvov. Dex 
a oor 
= TOTAL MANPOWER (’) ! 
ce Working pt pulation : 
% 000s | 294 93 37] 9 f 93 483 93.507 93594 
15,791 | 15,864 15.8 15.906 15.894; 15.873} 15.924! 15,931 | 15,92¢ 
1,4 45 4 465 479 7,55! 7.57 7.598 
Armed Forces 8 § 86! | . 874 864 RE 857 
Civil employment : j 
; Lol eoeecosnseseees SHeccesocece = 24,214 ‘ f 24,124 2 19 292.325 99 334 29 349 
( d fishing . l 0 Or 1,1 1,077 1,04 
a j R56 7 RTE ] 8 R69 R6E 865 
= | ontracting | 1,449 4 448 , 1,4: 1.45] 1,445 1,443 
ey Or 2.61¢ f b3t 2.671 2,660 2,675 2,714 
4 im 1 735 6} 1320] 1 1318 | 1,317, 1,31 
_ stries | 8736 8626] & | 8,68 8,71 8,852 8,905 8,932 
' 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
@increase or decrease since June, 1950: 4 g BY 
a engineering (* ' if Zi id ; Zi 2i49 2ét d 
} ' 
| 
UNEMPLOYMENT | 
“eey duration j i ; 
q | 4 4 ( i SOt 292 -{ U4 « t Ld f i-s 
‘ | 161-5| 227-8 18-1] § 240-( 184-2 193-€ 203-6 | 207 
naptime 1 18 123-9} 1 166-4 107-8 | 115-4/ 119-1! 114-3 
3 ¢ r 9 ' 19.8 R7-§ 68-8 | 1-9 § 60-8 63:7 62 -( b2-¢ 
‘ ie wer The ” j OA As nt 4.4 4 4 & 44 4 41 4 Jt 
q worl i ' 
¥ § 96-7} 88 94 80-2 81-4 8¢ 89-4 
4 women » 4 Bf 46-3 1-] i 40-4 42-4 
| 
&e | 
SY indust 
Textiles. 0-8 g- 1-4 | 5 t 0-9 0-! 0-5 0-8 
: Pe a Q-§ i:3] 1-9 ] 1-2 1-2 1-5 ] 
a 0-5 ( 0-8 | 0-2 1-{ 0-7 0-¢ O-¢ U-¢ 
yy ete 1-0 1-4 1-4 1-5 1-€ 1-2 1-2 1-2 ] 
| : 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 ( 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
es 1-1 1-§ 1: l-¢ 1-7 ] 1-4 i ] 
ey regions (*): ; a 
4 in 1-2 2-( 1-€ 1-9 2-0 1-4 1-§ 1-5 l 
| : ” . de ..4 1-5 1-0 o 1-2 1-2 
‘ ¢ . 0.9 Z i’? A i 
ith Easter: | 9.9 } 3 1-2 1-4 0-9 1-0 1-2 1-2 
& e 1-1 1-4 1-4 1-5 1-6 1-1 1-4 1-5 1-4 
’ ern 1-2 1-5 1-6 1-7 1-9 1:4 1-¢ 1-8 1-7 
cs ( 0-9 1-1 0-9 1-0 0-9 0-8 0-7 0-7 
4 " 0-5 1:0 0-7 0-8 0-7 0-€ 0-5 0-f 0-6 
) W est Ridin, 5 i 0-9 1-9 1-2 1-5 1-5 L I 1-1 1-1 i } 1 
- - * 2 3-3 3-] 1-7 1-7 1-8 1-7 
- ‘ estern = ] 2 3 6 < ] . > 9.90 9 ? 
i? 2-2 2-6 2-4 2-6 2-6 2-2 2-2 2-4 2-4 
ie Wakes ... 5, ue oad 2 2-7 2-9 3-0 2-9 3-0 2-7 2-7 2-7) 2-7 
3 cpblen A tee te ere eae eee ”? 2 FE 3-3 z 1 3 2 z 4 Z i Z i z ‘ 3 0 
—_— ~~ ***@@©qseeeeseseseeseeseesesseeosessese® ” ~ ww i = 
ei VACANCIES 
aa a vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
. Tan : i 3 . 
% wt 000s 313 | 230 ms 236 228 295 282 216 
aaa abe as aaa 208 Sas ac 144| 137 161 155 153 
Werraes <oksns es 92 | 91 | 134 127 123 | 
105 | ah ae 7h | . 
jotieteadas cP tad sc eekeeks < 


) D (! ai | 
orkers invelved ey 32 | a a3 | eal 
orking days lost : 


re - 





| : 108 ll7 92 | 
een ; wi} 149/ .. 9% | 122 10 : 
4 ha a - nae ‘ ' nage Cb b-a OM 5.00 po ee e846 ’ 99 55 be 46 99 <6 33 435 
= ? ; eering “a | a a ee seer ” 43 66 oo 20 ll 25 = = ! 
"PT industries and ‘servites 2000000) 3 a) 8). wate ee 
errr peer 

') 5 : -neeri ipbui Jectrical goods, vebicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
(') Annual figures ; ach vear. (2) Engineering, shipbuilding and electrica , “a - ; : , 5 
wellery, @) Textiles, sotine sone caeting food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (*}) Number registered 


‘nersployed expressed as a percentage of the number of employees. (*) United Kingdom. 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 








” 7 | Nether- ‘ to 
Austria Belgium | Denmark France rR Greece Ireland Italy aad Norway Swedes 
WHOLESALE PRICES (') (1948 = 100) 
19 51 26 44 6 63 0-4 43 | 2 | 36 | 55 52 
1951 28 121 147 155 159 149 122 | 103 143 | 143 140 103 
1952 253 114 143 163 165 149 129 | 97 140 | 152 143 104 
39 106 134 154 159 185 128 QT | 133 | 152 139 
43 106 131 154 159 190 128 QT | 133 152 138 
233 106 132 154 159 189 128 96 133 | 152 138 
238 132 153 159 139 128 153 138 
131 154 2 152 138 
COST OF LIVING “) (1948 - 100) 
31 27 60 6 64 0-4 55 2 49 63 61 
51 185 105 119 130 108 139 110 110 | 130 122 120 
217 106 123 145 110 146 119 114 130 | 133 129 
197 105 123 144 108 163 - 116 | 129 135 130 
199 106 143 108 167 126 116 | 128 136 130 il4 
199 106 141 107 171 116 129 136 130 i 
200 106 123 141 107 171 129 | 137 130 
00 107 141 L107 ve . 1350 
IMPORT PRICES “) (1948 — 100) 
133 7 40 1 39 me 39 | 1} 24 32 45 
5] 241 120 133 187 127 ae 12 112 | 131 128 145 
5 250! ° 116 130 182 121 sa 129 | 109 131 | 132 154 
294 107 119° 164 105 122 101 | 119 | 124 141 
230 110 |) 106 123 105 | 116 119 |) 
276 109 |} 165 104 125 | 101 118 125;$ 138 
281 103 123 100 Ny 123 J 
101 ve < 122 
EXPORT PRICES ©) (1948 = 100) 
he 7 25 40 6 al ie 37 l 25 32 42 t 
51 235 120 109 146 122 eal tat 123 | 110 115 138 155 
263 120 114 158 131 126 107 | 117 137 153 
62 100 108 151 124 108 108 107 122 | 137° 
56 101 pt gas 123 100 95 124 |) Lit 
239 99 |} 147 122 129 104 | 97 119|$ 135 4 
128 100 121 126 6 117 | J 
119 ¥ 116 
CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION © 
i rd ee ma. | ‘000 ma.; = mn ‘000 mn. | 000 mn. °000 mn mn. 000 mn mn. mn, mn 
; Ings iranes kronet francs >. marks | drachmas £ lire guilders kronet kroner 
: 23-6 425 112 os a 2 19 1,048 455 1,040 
182 9-1 1,734 1,883 8-80 2,198 64-3 1,237 3,039 2,530 4,140 
S719 1022 1,889 124, 10-22-2476 69-9; 1343; 3171! 2,787 4°620 
9-27 105-1 1,761 2,179 10-79 2,536 67-3 1,260 3,209 2,824 4,140 
ao 7 200-8 1,729 2,214 | 10-88 2,769 67-9 1,261 3,228 2.825 4,400 
. 9-39 104-4 1,750 2,227 11-03 2,971 68-4 1,230 3,233 2,802 4,430 
9 46 1,844 11-13 3,141 71-0 1,272 3,277 mee 4,590 
1,861 72-7 a a ‘ 
: aes GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (‘ «mn. us gollars) 
ce Beene SETAE Ons 8 . 136 16-7 2,791 os 26-8 59 201 1,003 | 128-3 512 
195 Lake tik econ « i 1,054 118-2 800 503 3-8 206 1,045 544 149-9 395 
1952 ..’. EE aE EE eens - 1,077 142-1 676 1,165 9-9 219 910 929; 148-3 379 
’ 
sh j | 
: “* 3 5p Dhak diets ; 1,035 146 7 579 1,599 | 10-5 919 | 849 1,079 | 146-5 375 
Rugust + <2 1,045 151-3 584 1,685 10-5 218 - 1,093 | 147-3 338 
a Spi) eats pet 1,042, 164-2 589 1,721 10-5 223 set 1,118} 153-0 399 
Rewpeiiiee tue 1,058 165-4 ae 1,795 10-5 232 iss 1,138} 151-8 411 
OF. 5Sis ven e ce vs 1,077 168-1 wai 10-5 | 235 tk 1,154} 147-6 $3 
<<< seserserssesiensnstpethensuarnsntessenessioesmnesniendLinnensgainennneshansinsumageniss Hoitseritnises cus! he PE i 





> tec « | ' ~ ‘ mital > - try = . : z . 
Cig - ae —— ae te _ ‘pital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949— 100, and in Western G 
on Ly Coe et {* nce > : 
rt a. Z one ) <A ; Ind x numb rs of unit value which compare the current value of trade with its value in 1948; they are infl 
ees © composition Of trade as weil as price movements. Index numbers fe ; as levtexc ; a 
= nits, s for Germany based or : 3 or France and A 
Holdings of the government and central bank at end of mr y based on 1950. = (*) Notes only for France a 


figures for Greece are gold reserves only. (*} Average of second quarter. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
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e davs ended January 9th, there | Lom « £ million 
' , i . OMBAR IRE as we _ } - 
ve-line*. surplus (after allowing} - - rREET has weathered the first 
inds) of ¢98,161,000 compared | week ol eavy revenue transfers without 1953 
of £335,410,000 in the previous; Sous dislocatic n. Special purchases by 
surplus of £125,657,000 in the the authorities—made both directly and jan. 14 
perio as eC bringing the il ‘ectly through the banl ‘ere n 
4 ‘ han ; > 000 rah ara 000 emcarectly thn wen the banks—were neces- 
1t tO # IOS > ‘ ar \ rit 1 7 
Net ati litur wy le 1 . vk on Saturday, Monday and Wednes- | Issue Depariment* 
e expen ire COW inte ou Note } 
= ay, but only on Mondav did thev » vote 1,473°0 
752.000. which brought the tota even modera ; ' iday did they assume Ne ing dep 7-4 
=e : eve noderately large ' r 
t 10) {PR SOO OOD (£B45,665,000] oe reer of the vee ee, ote et ee 
the rest of the week covered bv W ednes- old a billige ’ ° 
RS - ‘ i) sit tihibey Z 
| day’s Bank return credit supplies from 
= maturing bills were large enough to meet a mg Department : 
i tee 2 fen | Nine | the considerable demands for funds. Public ! 11-5 11:5 19-9 
A 4 FIO ‘ iVs 9 ree . ea ene ct tz 7 7 
te to to a bt At last week’s Treasury bill tender the eine oe ee eee 3 a : 
1953-544 lan. 10 lan. 9 10 4 market maint - o y.9 
ni et mz aine it I I . 
i 1953 1954 1953 1954 oo in 5 bid al 4,99 QS. 4d. 
. S for the 91-day bills on offer, but bid at 
Ord. R £99 9s. 6d. for the go-day bills that were 
f evenue Hore ay . 
1782,250] 802,303) 775.520]146453 151768 offered owing to the incidence of Good 
127,000] 69,000 65 800}18,000 15,800} Friday Total applications fell by just 
160.0007 114.250 125.300 100 : . 7 ' ~ 
20001 38250 426001 1000 1] 00 over £3 million to {319.3 million, but as 
114,000} 310.600, 152,300] 15,501 the total of bill n offer - e ' 
39,500 250 50,350 lL! ) : - * _ iis on offer was reduced by 
7” TY hon o 192¢ 4 } » + ' er’ 
| ; £20 million, to £230 million, the market's : ae Tole 10e - 714553 000 
1,00 1,460 870} 150 average quota on all bills fell from 73 |1 ssue reduces n £1,625 million to 41,600 million 
to 64 per cent Ihe offer yesterday was agi es A, 1954 
$55,750 /1536,115 1212,740/184555 161968) further reduced to £220 million, £10 
044,300] 806,870 823,205 7128 million more than apparent matching 
0.480} 555.54] x 440 4.9 maturities 
The Bank return shows a further feflux nat ee 
‘ mate at 
4,780 11562,411 1376,895} 59,168 50.458) of £28.6 million of notes; desp he of d 
; despite the Max 
69.0001 35.599|  29.932119.40 ‘ reduction of £25 million in the fiduciary a cr 
2,685 issue, this reflux still leaves the banking 
ih OOO 900) 
000 219951 14 ¢gq| Gepartment reserve at over £37 million. 
95.000 96,040 8 %; The total reflux in the three weeks since 
Total 4368,215 2748,500 '244920 205959 Christmas is stull, at £77.!I million, almost 
identical with that for the equivale 
a dentica th that for the equiv alent 
615.000 462.445111.107 111 weeks of last year. Government securities 
ei os in the banking department actually fell 
000 675 » 204 58 . 17 c P 
10'000 s 9021 2681 2466; DY £10.2 million, despite the transfer of 
586,286 2736,952 2662,874}102600 90,300 '2§ million from the issue department ; 
Total 4259, 286 3170,145}118592 106447, 2nd as public accounts rose by {8.4 
. > 
million, bankers’ deposits fell by fully 
24 9) 25 Bae 67 ] : ‘ . ‘ ' ; 
| £16.1 million despite the note efflux. 
| 
Above-tin Surplus 399,474 447,532 /1 25657 98,161 | LONDON MONEY RATES 
eficit j 
t Expen : 
446,191 | 298,858] 19,858) 15,752 | Sank rate (irom 3 ae — ae ' 
months 
5 Deposit rates Senile 
d or Deficit 845,665 746,390/105819 82,409, 3, Wy | 5 ae ae 
D> ne es 1} - 
te 121,583) 204,438} 13491 16043 | Meney—Day to-ca 1}-24 | Fine : , 
¢ 4.800 12.050 eK 1 30 Shor . <i i “<e aoe os ‘3 * Or ja ry ot ender yh 4 199 Qs. 4 
ca ; : : i months > secured about 58 per cent of the sum apy or hig he 
z , tQqG 7 Re 109 | athe , i 5 ecures I Pt * 
45,221 jo ae 6 mouths 4 -4) | tenders were allotted in full. The offering lay was 
—— ne i . . a a ma nui amour of £220 1 ol 
(4 million . . a siete d . 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Treasury Sill Ways and Means 
lreasury Bi taeda a. | 
re ' ’ 
Floating | 
Public | Bank of Debt | 
Tende ' 
_—— Vag Depts. | Eng 
a —— a 
636-1 249-1 88: anadian $ 42-744 ‘ m2 1h i f ‘ 
; treay 972-6598 9773-978} 9784-978} | 9783-978 9784-978} 719-979t | 9IS4-979} 
4,.525-8* 245-9 | 4.771 | Swies Fr 15 4-12-33 R[12- 20-12-21 (12-205-12-215 12- 21-12-28) 12-21-12-214 l , 12 21f-12-21% 
4.552-2° 262-2 ; 1 4.814 ] 138-95-141-05 1139: 90- 140-00 139-90- 140-00: 159-90- 140-00, 139-90- 140-00 1359-90-14 1 139-90-140-00 
4,550-4* 264-1 | 4.814 10-56-10 10-60$-10-61 |10-60%-10-61 | 10-62-10-61}, 10-6} 10-61} 10-61)-10-61}/10-61$-10-614 
4.538-1° 254-9 1-3 | 4,794 1-67 & -11- 84 Pll - 674-11 - 684 11-67§-11-68h)11-67§-11-684)11-672-11-68) 11-¢ 11 68))11-684—11- 68% 
19.90-81-10 | 7990-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80- 0 9: 90-8 79- 90-80-00 
4,535-2* 250-0 | 4.785-2 14: 37 -14-59$ [14-484 -14- 489/14 48] 14-484) 14-48}- 14-48) /14- 48) 14-48] 14° 495-14 499/14 -49§-14 - 499 
4,591 -7° 253-9 .  $ 4,845-5 19- 1945-19-48) J19-33$-19-34 [19-54] -19- 542/19 3545-19-35 | 19-354-19-544) 19: 54-19-54)) 19- 54-19-5484 
4,604 -2° 268-8 |. 4873+ 19-85 -20-] 0-014-20-02 [20-014 20-02 |20-014- 20-02 [20-014 -20-02 |20-01)-20-019)20-013-20- 01) 
4,620-5* 254-0 | 4875-1 
One Month Forward Rates 
4,674-4* 42-5 | ... | 4,916-9 = fe , 
4,726 3* 283-1 | 2-3 | 4,966-7 | United States $ dc. prn-par | dc. pm-par | jc. pm-par | “ic. pm-par | ic. pm-par | fe. pin b 
4.759: 0* 266-9 | 1-0 | 5.026-9 | Canadian $ bic. dis | Bic. dis fc. > "34 ay Ss tis 
4,853. 5* 250-1 | | 5,103 French Fr 5-5 dis 2}-44 dis 24-44 ds a ae were 
| | | Swiss Fr l}-éc. pm 2-lc. pm 2-1 pin 2 le Pai - le Pa ; le Pe 
3,110-0 | 1¢ 249-6 | 5.039-5 | Belgian Fr i pm-4 dis | § pmn-} dis kpm-gdis | i pm-4 dis pi-§ dis pen-~§ ais 
- eee | Daten Gld 1} -te. dis 1}--ke. dis 1} -4e. dis 1}- de. dis 1q-ic. dis soa oe 
| W. Ger. D-Mk Par-Ipf. dis |}pf.pre-}pf.dis' )pf.pm—}pt.dis' } pf. pm-—4pf.dis }pf.pm i pf.dis| }pf.pm-jpf.dis 
susequence of official purchases of tender bills in Swedish Kr. . 46 pm-46 dis | 40 pm $6 dis | 45 pm- $0 dis | 40 pm }5 dis $6 pm-}o dis | §¢ pm-go dis 
n ¢ with cash subscriptions to the Exchequer Stock Danish Kr Par- 26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par 26 dis Par-20 dis Par~2 dis 
~ tober, it was impossible to calculate the division Norwegian Kr Par-3o dis Par-S dis | Par-3é dis Par-36 dis Par- 50 dis Par-O dic 
—~ and tender bills until all the bills purchased had | : 
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THREE BANKS GROUP 
Total resources over £ 350,000,000 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753, London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 
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PENSION SCHEME 


4 
SOMETHING NEW IN PENSION SCHEMES 


PLANNED PENSIONS 


A A 


PLANNED COST 





PARTICIPATION 


in the Society’s prosperity 


Lquiry é Law 


Qt ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


W.C.2 


20, LINCOLN’S ENN FIELDS, 





LONDON, 
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CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France 
toxnon 4), ~LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES If STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 




















TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN) FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


A 
scree CEE ECCT 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS. 


BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH 
AFRICA, SYRIA AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN 
COAST. 


SUBSIDIARIES IN BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, 


PORTUGAL AND VENEZUELA, 


Central Office: PARIS. 


a 
yy 


Head Office: LYONS. 


E 





SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


QE, ton 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


—eseseeeserenseenneeami AEE LTTE DELL CLL ESL 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, 


a 
i 
: | 
a 
i 
ee 


and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 










paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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THE ROYALBANK 
OF CANADA 


orporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liabilit 


Head Office, Montreal 


JAMES MUIR, 
President 
T. H. ATKINSON, 
General Manager 


| | Condensed Annual Statement 


83.335 





s as on 30th November, 1953 
\SSETS 
| ( , Cheques and Balances with other 
Fe Banks Ase cat) Acs <5. 9600,920,111 
: Government and other Public Securities 
S t exceeding market value 972,141,265 |} 
Other Securities not exceeding market 
ue 101,301,757 
Call Loantcgpia scala d 0. oh 149,280,474 || 
Other Loans and Discounts i 994,865,750 | 
Liabilities of Customers under Letters 
“ of Credit 51,213,787 
" Other Assets 26,133,045 |) 
$2.895,856,189 
LIABILITIES 
Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits $108,299,176 | 
Notes in Circulation 
L/EPOsits as bod 2,734,644,077 || 
q Letters of Credit Outstanding 51,213,787 
3 Other Liabilities ... 1,615,814 || 
4 $2,895,856,189 
a Over 790 Branches 
CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH 
: GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS, COLOMBIA, 
j PERU, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, 
VERTO RICO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
4 BRITISH WEST INDIES. Offices in NEW YORK, 
i LONDON and PARIS. Correspondents the world over 


Auxiliary in France : 


'HE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Paris 


LONDON BRANCHES : 


| 

City Office : West End Office : 

6, LOTHBURY, E.C.2. 2/4, COCKSPUR STREET, || 
S.W.1. ] 

B. Strath, Manager. R. B. Murray, Manager. i 


FRANCE 


|| W. S. Hunter, Asse. Manager. A. P. Harvey, Asst. Manager. | 


| ©. FP. Stuart, Asst. Manager. 
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STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: NITTON 


TELEX: 1100. STOCK EXCHANGE DEPT: 138. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPT: 1302 


TELEPHONES: 221940. MANAGEMENT: 221900 


POSTAL ADDRESS: STOCKHOLM 16 





Established in 1845, 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 


NN INSURANCE 
MeN 


oes 





Head ( } he es 


Nerth John St. Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL LONDON 


ed 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 


THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1929) 


_ Issued and 
{ ) j CAPITAL Fully Paid 


£4,500,000 in 5} per cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each ees ao £4,500,000 
4,500,000 in Ordinary Shares of £1 each ... re By a ban <r ess ‘eo 4,500,000 


£9,000,000 £9,000,000 








Neither the Company nor any of its subsidiary companies has any Debentures, Debenture Stock, Mortgages or Charges outstanding, other than unimportan 


rent charges and chief rents on certain properties 


ABRIDGED PARTICULARS OF OFFER FOR SALE 
THE IRON AND STEEL HOLDING AND REALISATION AGENCY 


Shares in THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED as follows:— 


4,500,000 53 per cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at 21s. per Share 
4,500,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at 22s. per Share 


payable in cash or by tender of 3) per cent. Treasury Stock, 1979-1981 (formerly British Iron & Steel 34 per cent. 
Guaranteed Stock, 1979-1981) as follows : 











Preference Snat Ordinary Snares 
On application Ss. Od. per Share Ss. Od. per Share 
IN CASH < On 22nd February. 1954 7s. 6d ae a 7 tek en - 
On 22nd March, 1954 8s. 6d = ~ 9s. 6d a 
2Is. Od 22s. Od. 
: 
Pa ent ay be mad atter t Letters of Acceptance, under discount at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum 
BY TENDER OF Applicants may also or alterna ier on the tender forms provided for that purpose an amount of 3 per cent. Treasury Stock 
3, PER CENT 1979-1981, the value of which, ca ated at the price shown in the e issued by the Bank of England and dated 12th January 
TREASURY STOCK 1954, ws not le han the full an t pavable, at the pr stated above, for the Shares applied for by tender. Stock on registers ie 
1979-1981 than the register of the Bank of England 1 t be transferred to the Bank of England register before tender 


Monday, 18th January, 1954, and will close at 3 p.m. on Thursday, 
2ist January, 1954. 


The Application Lists will open at 10 a.m. on 


‘ t i uu h al ! r 1 if 
4 1 avn i a pret mm $ 
a s I Z i“ | ling the repa whict 
! I Sha Ma 4 at s 
} ss ‘ 5 enses but s 
. i ‘ M } 3 i ia ix 1 
Mi i i va ghia 

The dividend o he Preference Shares w be payable ‘ 1 May and Ist November. The dividend pavable on. Ist May, 1954, » 
5.60d. per Share less income tay 

I Ordinary Shares rank for all dividends hereafter declare yn the Ordinary Share Capital It is the intention of the Directors to pay during 
immer of 1954 an inter dividend of 3 per cent. actual on the 4,500,000 Ordinary Shares 


A Consortium. consisting of Baring Brothers & Co.. Limited, Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Co. Limited, Hambros Bank Limited, Helbert, Wagg & Co. Limited 
Lazard Brothers & Co., Limited. Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited, N. M. Rothschild & Sons and J. Henry Schroder & Co., 
to be put in irrevocable applications on the terms of the Offer for the whole of the Shares offered 
dealt with on the same basis as applications from the publi 


have agreed to put in or procure 
in making acceptances on the Offer such applications will be 









Ap i1ions made on ti special torms provided for se ft holders of Stock of any class in the capital of he Lancashire Steel Corporation Lim 
whose names were on its Register of Members on the 14th Februar will receive preferential consideration Preferential consideration will also be given to 
applicati ns for small nu , of Shares 

Applications may be made for Preference Shares or for Ordinary Shares or for both; the separate forms provided must be used for each class of Shares. Each 
application on forms provided for use by former Stockholders must be for 10 Shares or a multiple thereof; other applications must be for 50 Shares or a 
muitiple thereof * 

The Offer for Sale shows (inter alia) that: 

1. The principal works of the Company and its subsidiaries are at Irlam and Warrington. At the Irlam Works, coke ovens, blast furnaces, steel furnaces 
and rolling and re-rolling mills are in operation At W: ngton re-rolling is also carried out, and the wire and wire product departments are situated there 





The Group forms or 





i 





d 
ne of the most highly integrated steel ng units in the country producing steel from basic raw materials and steel scrap and carrying a 
large proportion of its production through to finished consumer products 


The products of 





> Group include billets, tube steel, st. 
principal producers in the United Kingdom of soft ar 






and light sections, joists, bars, hoops, wire rods and ferro-manganese and the Group is one of the 
wire, wire netting, wire fencing, barb wire, wire ropes, wire nails and other wire products 








2. Immediately after the war the development of both the Irlam and Warrington Works, which had perforce been in abeyance during the war years, was resumed 
the main items including:—({a) AT IRLAM: the installation of modern boiler equipment and electric power generating plant, the erection of additional coke 
ovens, the enlargement of existing furnaces and the erection of a new slag works and (b) AT WARRINGTON: the installation of a rod and bar mill and a 
large modern nail factory 

3. A further extension of the Irlam Works is now being undertaken including an additional steel-making plant, two new large capacity blast furnaces, a 6-stand 
continuous billet mill and ancillary equipment As a result of these developments, which it is expected will be completed during the next four years, it ts 


anticipated that the production of the Group's saleable products of all 





all types will be raised from its present average level of approximately 350,000 tons 
per annum to approximately 500,000 tons per annum 
4. Since the war the Group has spent approximately £64 million on the above and other capital developments, and it is expected that the developments now being 


undertaken will be completed at an estimated further cost, based on prices now prevailing, of approximately £6 million 


» ectors are the he e ting li > iT f th ; . 
The Directors are of the opinion that the existing liquid resources, { ther with amounts which it is expected to retain out of trading profits and with the 


yer litve ‘ j le e Hhnance tl velan - . 
banking faCHIUes available, will be adequate to finance the c ned development programme and to provide for the trading requirements of the Group 
6. The total net assets of the Group as at 3rd October, 1ad a book value of £12,916,484 which is sufficient to cover more than 2) times the nominal 
amount of the Preference Shares together with the minimum premium of 2s. per Share payable on redemption Z 

Ihe Group See for the six oe and a months ended oe October, 1953 show an average annual rate of £2,090,770 after depreciation, but before taxation 

ty oO the > oweve lave aay 9 » > _ he ee “ a . ‘ . 

ihe profits for these periods, however, have been increased by the effects of the abnormal trading conditions prevailing during the post-war years, including 
export premiums and stock profits resulting from increased prices. These trading conditions are now, to a considerable extent, disappearing. The Directors 
are of opinion that, assuming normal trading conditions, a reasonable estimate of profit (after depreciation but before taxation) for the $2 weeks ending 2nd 
October, 1954, would be £1,600,000. If from this figure there . 


were deducted income tax at 9». in the £ and profits tax at 24 > . athe 
' - : ; we Wane é 2 er cent.. amounting together 
to approximately £760,000, a balance of £840,000 would remain aX é 7 Pp £ ¥ e 








atel re _ The dividend on the Preference Shares, less income tax at 9s. but including additional 
profits tax of 20 per cent., requires £194,000. On this basis a balance of £646,000 would remain available for reserves and dividend on the Ordinary 
Capital if these profits are attained the Directors would regard them as justifying a dividend of 8 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares which (after deducting 


income tax at 9s. in the £ but including additional profits tax of 20 per cent.), would require £270,000 leaving an unappropriated balance of approximately £376,000 
8. The plant and equipment of the Group are efficient and well n 


. me: aintained and its products have for many years enjoyed a high reputation. The Works are 
favourably situated, being in the industrial area of North West England. Having regard to these factors and to the increase in the output and variety of the 
Group's present products which will result from the ( 


; tion that branch of the Ste : S now in progress, the Directors are confident that the Group will be able to maintain its 
leading position in that branch of the Steel Industry in which it is engaged 


Copies of the Offer for Sale, on the terms of which alone Applications will be considered. Forms of Applicati ropi lotice iss [ 

, Q , pplication and copies of the Notice issued by the Baak of 
England and dated 12th January, 1954, can be obtained from the Bank of England, Loans Office, 2, Bank Buildings, London, E C2 and any of the Seance of the Bank 
of England, the Members of the Consortium, the Head Offices and Branches of the London Clearing Banks and of the Scottish Banks. Banks in Northern Ireland 
the Brokers named below and the Company. : . ING : 


4 ' 
development 





Brokers: 
Cazenove Axroyos & Greenwooo & Co,, W. GRrenwt & Co., Hoare & Co 
12. Tokennouse Yarp, E.C.2 2, Finca Lane, E.C.3 4 Crosey Souare, E.C3 
PANMURE GorbDon & Co Rowe & PrimMan - ‘ { 
1, St. Micwaet’s Attey, E.C.3 43 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 a ee 





22, OLD Broan Sreeer, E.C.2 
Ail 


OF THe Stock EXCHANGE, LONDON 


Registered Office: 
Bewsty RoOab, WarRiINnGTon, LANCASHIRE 






1954 


oe ae ok 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY 


e hundred and twenty-third annu 


meeting of members of Martins Bank 
will be held ofhice, Liver 
February 16th. 





he id 


s statement, circulated to 


Mr A. Harold 


members, 
Bibby, DSO, 





rman, 
tes * 

may I 
ior the year 


tistactory. 


11 . ' oe 
llowed to deal with the 
which 


While 


operating 


be a 
I trust you w 
there has bee 
expenses yet 
£819,921, being 


After a most 


‘ase in 
for the year are 
than a 
your 


r} 


ew, 


year ago 
board pr 
which, 
of 75 per cent, makes 17} per 
ne tax, for the year, 


iesSs income tax, Ior the 


. fi no — 
of 10 per cen 





tion of 
dividen 
compared with the incre 
generally and not excluding the 
1 employees who are already enjoy 
ugh 


ad. li a proveau, 


; 
{ i 
when n 


increased remuneration § the 
tability of our 


Stili remain the poor reiations 


§ proh business ; 1 


ler 
Utis ada 


iterprise. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 


the convenience of our members, the 

of whom have comparatively small 

we propose if future profits justify 

iy the dividend as in the past in two 

ts. In the absence, therefore, of any 

seen happening should hope to 

S$; per cent, less income tax, in July as 
m dividend. 


we 


\ providing for the dividend, we pro- 
irom the balance of published profits to 
£150,000 to premises redemption, 

000 to staff superannuation fund and 
000 to published reserve. It will be 

ecn that there is an increase in the pub- 
reserve for, in addition to this alloca- 
trom current profits, we have considered 
propriate to transfer £1,044,179 from 

igencies account thus raising the pub- 

reserve to £6 million, which gives 

’ Gg | indication of the strength of the 


; 





mal 


fully 
be 


‘ contingencies account 
q € to safeguard any calls 
4 mace on it. 


remains 
that might 


mpared with last year the balance sheet 

a small reduction of just over a 

pounds in total assets which now 

it £359,885,065. Customers funds and 

iccounts at {330,303,378 show 

gible variation, Advances are higher at 

$8,241 against £77,135,655 and so are 

‘ ‘estments at £120,184,980 against 

3 £4 45,909,994. On the other hand Treasury 

S_ are lower at £50,490,000 against 

4.1,/80,000 with the result that the ratio 

Ceposits of our more liquid resources 

: ‘S 34.60 per cent compared with 38.22 
eT Cent, 

We | 

a high 

St 








nhle 
MeIDIC 


lave continued our policy of holding 
en proportion of short-dated Government 
Cks and this policy, consequent upon the 





THE CHAIRMAN 


INCREASES IN DIVIDEND 


CHANGES IN DIRECTORATE 
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> dacsrama (if Lapse »l ] 
Mr dgar R. Bowring has been elected 
: ‘ T } <q T > 
chairman of the Lond doard No one 
1 j 1 i ’ 
could be more fitted to take Colonel Buxton’s 
] he > he ‘ / lives - 
piace betrore he moved to London Mr 


director 
a deputy chairman on the general board 
and we welcome him back in 


to our deliberations. 


We have had pleasure in welcoming to 
our North Eastern board Mr R. A. Cookson, 
OBE, whose intimate knowledge of business 
affairs in the North Eastern district will be 
of much value to the bank. 

The Right Honourable Lord Cromwell, 
DSO, MC, LL, KStJ, has joined the Mid- 
land district board, in which area he is widely 
known for his public services, particularly in 
Leicestershire. 


: 
Bowring served with distinction 


' 1 
bot Capacities 


In December last Mr R. D. S. Crosse, 
OBE, was appointed to the Leeds district 


board and his extensive knowledge of the 
} 


wool trade will be of great service to us. 

With the easement of building licences and 
materials our programme of expansion in 
places where we have not hitherto been repre- 
sented has made further thereby 
providing additional service to our customers 
and strength to our bank. 


progress, 


I am glad to report that our staff recruit- 
ment is in a happy position ; young men of 
the right type are coming forward and our 

’ 


encouragement to the staff to equip them- 
selves for the higher appointments in the 
bank has met with gratifying success. To 
all our staff we tender our sincere thanks 


particularly to those who 
responsibilines. 


and appreciation, 

carry the higher 
EFFECT OF BANK RATE 

The reduction of the bank rate to 3} per 

cent on September 17th last, is generally 

considered to have marked a further step in 

the Government's policy of making the rate 


MR A. HAROLD BIBBY, DSO, DL 


AND RESERVES 


elective instrument. 


The immediate 
was largely technical for there 
no change of emphasis in the 


| eflect 


- 
- 


Vas certainly 


Monetary policy and the selective control of 
capital issues and bank advances remains 
unaltered. Government borrowing, particu- 

ly by Treasury Bills, is cheapened and the 
finance of lo ; Hl ,C jue for en nt 

C-tinance OF iO0ans tailing Que for repayment 


is made easier. The lower rate will tend to 
age and cheapen finance of new capital 
I ing industry, whilst the re- 
duction in the bill 
‘ 





discount 


rates helps 
rade in particular. 


The change also 


Suggests confidence in the Eisenhower 
Government's ability to control a situation 
of trade recession in the United States should 
tnis oO 

The successful conversion in October of 
the £5 million of the 12 per cent Serial 
Funding Stock due for repayment last 
November and the satisfactory subscription 
of £341 million to the new 3 per cent 


iychen + 
I xCneqguel 


evidence of 


Government's 


Stock, 1962-63, is 
the confidence felt in the 
monetary policy. 


The steadiness of the sterling rate and the 


nation’s increased dollar balances reflect the 
Chancellor’s determination to bring us back 
to national solv ency. 


During the year there has been an 
epidemic of “take-over bids”: some of 
them obviously economically sound 
propositions but too often the victims of 
these take-over bids are those companies 
which, by good and careful management, 
have ploughed back their earnings into their 
businesses and carried out their expansion 
without calling for additional outside capital. 


By adhering to successive Chancellors’ 
exhortations to conserve resources and ex- 


are 


ercise restraiit in dividend increases, they 
have directly laid themselves open to 


exploitation. 


Too often the bidder merely wishes to 
take possession of the assets and liquidate 
a perfectly sound unit in our commercial or 
industrial structure. 


The profit to the bidder is clear, and the 
shareholder in the company who receives the 
bid sees a chance for a tax-free capital profit 
out of all proportion to his taxed dividends. 


This ultimately means the disappearance 
of many of the smaller firms who make so 
large a contribution to the virility of the 
country’s economy. 

1953—A YEAR OF REAL PROGRESS 

The year 1953 has been a 
progress : markets have been freed and the 
old feeling expressed in that humiliating 
phrase, “ I couldn’: care less,” is no longes 
heard, except from the spineless.- Instead, 
there is a growing feeling of confidence and 
hope with a realisation that things are really 
worthwhile, and it is worthwhile to do them 
well. 


vear of real 


This casting-off of frustration was typified 
in the national upward surge of enthusiasm 
which found public expression in the Corona- 
tion, The country sensed that Britain and 
the Commonwealth have, in fact, a great and 
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pre mud | heritage and that the present genera- 
tion is fully able to add in their time to the 
glorie es of the past 
We now realise we need not be down and 
oi given the enthusiasm and endurance, 
each in our own differing spheres, to give 
yur Dest 
With the general and progressive freeing 
mmodities, the individual—the house- 
vife in particular—has an important 


keeping down the cost of 


: oR ee 
She is entitled to and should take 


advantage of open compet ition In tne 
purchase of the food and other commodities 
1c Nas tO DOL 

To do so may necessitate her going to 
-veral shops instead of to one to obtain 
the best value and, given the opportunity and 
encouragement, no one is better at getting 
her full money’s worth than the careful 
British housewife. She has the power in 
her own hands, and it is her duty and to her 


advantage to use it to the full and thereby 
add her contribution to increasing the v ralue 
of the pound and the purchasing power ol 
her husband’s pay packet. 

The Government is to be congratulated 
on its general policy of decontrol and the 
orderly way it has been carried through. 
Our thanks and appreciatl on are due to those 
who have given so much time and construc- 
tive thought in evolving practical schemes to 
put this into effect and, by rebuilding the 
futures markets for cotton, grain and other 
raw commodities, enabling us once more to 
proper and essential role in the 
entrepot of commerce and the ironing out of 
wide fluctuations in the prices of primary 
commodities 


Piav our 


NEED FOR GREATER PRODUCTION 
AND EXPORTS 


The need for greater and greater produc- 
tion and more and more exports Is as 
today in our convalescence as it was at the 
height of our financial illness, but there the 


Government, while offering every verbal 
encouragement, does everything to ke it 
not worthwhile or less worthwhile by taxing 





; eo 
industry and, more particularly, individuals 
t her 1? > ' > »} or rt. 
proportionately higher rates in accelerated 


ratio to their increased effort. 





ist year’s Budget was a step towards 

toring incentives, but, until a man earn- 
ing up to, say, £20 a week can be assured 
that the tax-gatherer will leave him with at 


pd 


least fifteen shillings in the pound at his top 
rate of tax and the man in the higher cate- 
rories, Who by his abil 


Partet =) ro’ = ur ¢ ¢ . 
ibility and energy earns 
1 
i f 


considerably more, is left with a minimum o 
five shillings in the pound, again at his top 
tax, there is no realistic incentive for 
to exert himself to the full. This 

ould be brought about in both cases is 

irious ways, but perhaps the simplest 


method would be by adjustments in the 
earned income allowance and by lifting t 


limit now imposed 


1e older generati on which is slowly pass- 
ing out of the productive field has acquired 
from the past the habit to work almost regard- 
less of the net reward—this habit dies slow! 
-The coming generation looks at 
from a different angle and weighs u; 
‘xtra effort required against the net 
remuneration and so often comes to the mor 
logical conclusion that the energy or risk, or 
both, are inadequately rewarded and wea 
rather have a more leisurely time with, if 
possible, a pension and so avoid the restraints 
inherent in saving from taxed income. 


8 


HIGH TAXATION THE NEGATION 
OF THRIFT 
High taxation is the negation of thrift, the 


fairy godmother of extravagance and the 
advocate of “let us eat, drink and be merry, 


for tomorrow we die,” as die industrially we 
surely shall unless efficiency, energy, the will 
to expand and the elimination of waste are 
encouraged. 

The present day-to-day mentality is 
fostered by the knowledge that, before we 
die and certainly when we do die, the results 
of our life-time of toil and thrift will be 
seized by the tax-gatherer and that the 
industrial structure which we have labori- 
ously built up will suffer for the lack of 
the financial support which has been re- 
moved by the Inland Revenue and, finally, 
by the Death Duty Department who shed 
no tears over the hardships they leave 
behind. 

All this is abundantly clear in the case of 
the small private businesses which make up 
so large a part of the industrial economy of 
the nation and provide so much employment 
but it is equally true, though the process is 
slower and less dramatic, in the case of the 
larger public companies. 


Sufficient funds are not left in industry 
after paying the high taxation to replace 
their worn-out assets, the tools by which 
they earn sufficient to pay wages and instal 
new machinery. To purchase and pay for 
the new or modernised factory, the only 
alternative to incurring a fresh debt by 
issuing debentures is to invite the public to 
subscribe new risk capital. 


Even if the public has the cash available, 
after paying their own high taxes, there is 
little encouragement to put depleted savings 
into business which, if it is successful and 
makes a profit, has again to suffer penal 
taxation and in an atmosphere where it is 
considered, by some, to be almost immoral 
to make a profit at all. 


The same dis-incentive affects everyone, 
be they shareholders, executives or em- 
ployees ; all are frustrated by the lack of 
inducement to fulfil their true functions to 
the best of their ability. 


The shareholder, the man who puts up 
the capital to make the project possible at 
all, is discouraged from risking his money 
on a “heads you win, tails I lose” taxation 
proposition. The executive has little 
encouragement to accept higher responsi- 
bilities with attendant worries, seldom getting 
away from them when he leaves his office, 
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for so little increase in his net reward 
the workman by working harder or lon» 
on piece rates or over-time merely wo 
himself into a higher income tax group 
that his extra effort does not make a prop 
tionate difference to his net pay-packet 


~ 


EXTRA SKILL AND EFFORT SHOUL! 
BRING EXTRA REWARDS 


It is rightly accepted by all, particu 
by the trades unidns, that extra skill 
effort should bring extra rewards and 
is given to this in industry by incre 
rates for overtime and piece rates, but 
Treasury has deliberately set out to nul 
this whole conception in demanding, 
taxation, a higher percentage of earnings 
almost direct ratio to those rewards 
increased effort. 


The continuous calls from the Governm: 
to industry to exercise more “drive, cours 
and vision” sound rather insincere wh 
these are the very commodities that deliby 
ately they choose to tax almost out 
existence. 


If the incentives to earn more were 
stored and taxation adjusted so that a grea! 
and not lesser proportion of that increa 
could be retained by the earner, then, a: 
then only, would there be a voluntary a 
eager increase in effort and output. ‘| 
spirit of adventure would be rekindled 
as in days gone by, another new generati 
of men would arise who, by boldness, for 
sight and toil would work themselves fron 
the desk and bench to be the founders 
new and great industries, to the benefit 
the country and the countless thousands 
would be found employment. 


The Australian Government has brou 
in a “ Stimulus” Budget providing subst 
tial reductions in company taxation and 
income tax. It is designed to give the utn 
possible encouragement to individual eff 
to business enterprise and to individual! 
collective savings. 

It is to be hoped that our next Budget 
follow similar lines, having had a lead 
a younger member of the Commonwea 
family. 


But how is all this to be done? A la 
proportion of our taxes goes in the serv! 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 3ist December, 1953 





. LIABILITIES 
— ene aia £4,315,096 
Reserv 7 { : 6,000 000 
Curre sie and other accounts {including Profit and Loss Ac t) a 330,767,419 
Acceptances and engagements on account of customers is 18,802,550 
£359,885 ,065 
ASSETS 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England an eK ' wie . £26,628,065 
Balanc Ss Ww and cheques in course of collection on, other banks in the British 
ee isles 18,069,429 
Money ac call and at short notice 34,288,000 
poe with banks abroad 252.734 
reasury Bilis . 
Bills discounted 038159 i 
Investments 120,184,980 ‘ 
Advances to customers and other accounts 83,248,241 { 
Martins Bank Executor and Trustee Company (Chant nel Islands) ‘Limited 100,000 
i Trade investments : 664,684 ; 
Bank Premises ig a 121.223 i 
Liability of cust omers for acceptances and engagements 18,802,550 i 







£359, 885,065 
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HE FE 


f the national debt on which our national 
ed pends and on defence. In these 
s, only a madman would advocate 
okit ir national security by reducing our 
ces below the safety limit, but the 
ion of where this hmit lies must 
id properly left, to those qualified 
knowledge of the over-all position 
urge is that we get full va for 
efence expenditure. 


ue 


om these two items of Government 
e, the rest, however 


aesirabdie, 


' 


CC] 


H DURHAM STEEI 
IRON COMPANY 


CORD LEVEL OF 


PROFIT 


| BENEFITS FROM POLICY 
3 EXPANSION 


OF 


FUR 


fHER IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT 
SCHEMES 


a MR B. CHETWYND TALBOT ON 
EFFORTS TOWARDS SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


Bs i ty-fifth ordinary general meeting of 
Durham Steel & Iron Company, 
vas held on December 23, 1953, 


Fleet Ironworks, Middlesbrough. 


and 


B. Chetwynd Talbot, chairman 
director, who presided, said: 
I comment on the activities of the 
rham Group for the financial year 
on October 3, 1953, I should 
4 record that the whole of the 








led 
ged 





assets 


B ties of the Cargo Fleet Iron Com 
xi nited, were transferred during the 
3 he parent company. Though the 
a Fleet Iron Company, Limited, will 
= trade under its own name, no 
; vill arise either in the internal 

of the company or the usage 

vorld-renowned name on its steel 


gross profit of the South Durham 
efore depreciation charges, taxation, 
leductions amounted for the year to 
illion, representing an increase of 
as compared with the previous 
and £900,000 as compared with 
financial year. 


car 





\NTIAL CAPITAL EXPENDITURI 
PROGRAMME 


profit earned during 
+673 : 1] lig 
ncial year is principally due 
the company over the last seven 


nd produc tion of 





oaucts 


teel nr 
eiCCr } 


3 ure a high level of efficiency 1s 
om the capital invested in th 


financial year 
expend! 
SOOM} 


During the last 

was invested in capital 

nt alone. of which sum {]1, 
de from the net profits retained anc 
reciation of £451,005 charged in 
to which reference is made in 
1 later stage. The total of the 
penditure under this heading dur- 
t three financial 


Ke 


; 
i 


ers 


Ee 


brought 


years 1S 





$ ount of no less than £47 million. It 
; possible for South Durham to 
m its own resources and by way 
nable profits £3.7 million of this 


and it has only been necessary to 
n the form of loan £1,050,000 from 
— Iron and Steel Corporation of 
2 
a Titan. 


s ¢ further development of the activities 
3 ’outh Durham and its controlled com- 
ues does not terminate at this point. 
approved by the Government 


coathe 


nemes 


‘Sunting to £7.5 million are being ener- 
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pal 

of additior ‘ { dlin ] 
prep 10 < ( wo 
blast furnac a I y i pl 
mill exy oO These evelopments will 
play 1 Impo | ) o the d 

ry to become hick h on 
of i vm f 9g of 
20-millic ‘ 5 } 
evel to be eve ls 58 

DEPRECIATION CHARGI 

I me ¢ € me ment of my 
Statement that our gr profit for our last 
Tinancial year d to £2.25 millior 
Our total deprec rge for the vear 
amounted to {£451,005 and on the pro- 
gramme of the further capital expenditure 
referred to, depreciation charges will increase 
during the ensuing four vears at a rate of 
approximately {100,000 per annum, amount 
ng by 1956/57 financ year to a total of 


£850.000 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR STEEL PLATES 








I am pleased to be able to put on ecord 
hat lar s the North East Coast is cx 
cerned the plate shortage is now being 
rapidly overcome. Our heavy plate mill 
which, after complete reconstruction, came 
back into production in the summer of 1947 
has played an important part in meeting the 
heavy demand which has been experiencec 
for steel plates. Plate production from this 
mill since reconstruction in 1947 will exceed 
1 million tons by 1954 The 
reconstruction of o ate mull con- 
tained 1 our development programme 
already mentioned will be exe ted 
interference with output a 4 
n 1956 tl n vill pa : 
any simular n Europe 

EXPORT ENDEAVOURS 

At « 
electi cic C 
gard l o 
} c t A N 
steel pipe \ act ¢ 
VIO \ I \ 

During é ir unde evit c 
ucce2decd ( r¢ We 

rf « 
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AND 


rO MANAGEMENI 
EMPLOYEES 


rRIBUTE 


record 
and 
part 


the 


In conclusion, the board place on 
their appreciation to the management 
all emp'oyees of the company for the 
they have played during the year in 
successes which have been achieved 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other formal business duly transacted 
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THE CHARTERHOUSE 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


A NOTE OF WARNING 





Th enty-n annual general meeting 

] Charterhouse Investment Trust 

] vill be held on February 3rd iz 

Le ) The following is an extract from 

e€ circulated review by the chairman, Mr 
H. Nutcombe Hume, CBE, MC: 





great pleasure to your directors to 

to report a substantial increase in 

e profits of the Group and of the Trust 

self The profit of the Charterhouse 
t y 


Industrial Development Company and _ its 
idsidiaries (Charterhouse Finance Corpora- 
I 1 Australia and Charter- 


rouse 





ise Canada) is also in excess of the esti- 
e given in the prospectus at the time of 


the preference share issue. 


it is in no spirit of pessimism that your 
doard think the outlook for industry generally 
1 this country must be viewed with caution. 


increase in 
markets, and unless 
maintain and increase its 

les to Overseas customers, one of two things 
must happen; either we must endure a2 
much lower standard of living or we shall 
by emigration or even by 


Everything points to a great 
ompeti 


us cOuntiry Can 


for world 


tion 


riuilil Ci 


Ose population 


larvauion 


words may sound dramatic, but the 
ith is that we have to import a 
t proportion of the food we need 
ind of the raw materials for industry; 
we can only pay for that food and those 
raw materials if we can make and sell abroad 
goods which the overseas buyer wants at 
} prepared to pay. 





nrices } 


FINANCE ESSENTIAL 
In this vital field of export, finance is 
essential and the services of the City backed 
by knowledge and experience are  indis- 
pensable, especialy to new entrants into this 


most important field. 


No one has vet devised, and I do not 
believe anyone will ever devise, a substitute 


‘ 


for the process which fertilises with capital 
the less well developed parts of the world 
nd by raising the standard of life of millions 
of people in those areas establishes a market 
for the goods made in industrialised countries 
ich as our own. Risk taking is the very 
essence of progress and we should be grate- 


4 to ft 








o those who in the past took great risks 
ncially and otherwise in developing the 
de of t yuntry.. Present taxation both 

ere and overseas makes the taking of such 
ks relatively unattractive financially but 
) ter the fact that if we are 
great nation the process must 

There is, I think, some evidence that 
C i on which believes that pronts 
¢ ] e respec ble or that they should 
xe divid yme different proportions 
en the capitalist and others, is losing 
; c t fundamentally everyone 
pable oherent thought realises*that the 
n f profit making is good and not bad 
I am quite sure that thé vast majority of 
employees at every level prefer to work for 
company which makes good profits, for 
s more than anything else provides them 

with a sense of security 

In July, 1953, we opened in Toronto the 
‘ffices of Charterhouse Canada Limited. It 


is early yet to report progress, but‘ there are 
excellent prospects in Canada and several 

are in hand. We are now “in the 
black ” in Australia despite a difficult trading 
period over there and I am satisfied from a 
personal visit in February last that Charter- 
house Australia Limited should continue to 
develop satisfactorily. 


proposa Is 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


CONVERTIBILITY CLOSER 


MEANS OF AIDING BRITAIN IN FREEING POUND 


MR JAMES MUIR URGES 


DOLLAR COUNTRIES TO 


REDUCE TRADE BARRIERS 


The eighty-fifth annual general meeting of 
sharcholders of The Royal Bank of Canada 
14th, at 


was held on Thursday, January 
the head office in Montreal. Mr James 
Muir, the president, in the course of his 


address, said: The attitude of our Govern- 
ment is generally one that favours freedom 
f international trade and exchange. Pressure 
for special treatment, even when backed by 
evident hardship on the part of some pro- 


ducer groups, has been met by clearly 
moderate concessions. Moreover, our 
monetary authority has adopted a_ policy 


uppropriate to a nation that must maintain a 
competitive position in foreign markets. Not 
the least important aspect of this policy has 
been the active encouragement by our cen- 
tral bank of a money market in Canada. The 
Bank of Canada’s activities and its co-opera- 
tion with financial institutions in this respect 
have led to great improvement. 


MONEY MARKET NEEDED 


But today something more is needed. It 
is time now for the chartered banks and all 
financial institutions in Canada not 
mly to support the efforts of the central bank 
but to take positive steps to increase their 
ywn initiative and activity in the develop- 
ment of a Canadian money market. Such a 
market is not only a symbol of economic 
maturity and strength, but is, in fact, pre- 
requisite to continued progress in a country, 
like Canada, whose economic future depends 
on the expansion of world trade and invest- 
ment 


But ours is a_ difficult and complex 
problem. We have only to consider the plight 
of those firms and those workers who have 
developed a sizeable economic stake behind 
the protection our own laws have already 
provided. Any attack upon the high-cost 
economy strikes directly at them. Without 
prejudicing their moral case for aid in the 
general process of adjustment, we can, I 
think, recall with advantage Adam Smith’s 
admittedly extreme example of the effect of 
protection upon the national economy. 
Grapes, he said, could be grown in Scotland 
under glass, and very good wine could be 
made from them at 30 times the cost at which 
equally good wine could be imported. It 
would have been a tragedy for the world, as 
well as for Scotland, if that country’s natural 
advantage in producing a wholly different 
beverage had been weakened by so extreme a 
national policy ! 


other 


Clearly, a far less painful resolution of our 
dilemma would present itself if we found 
the delivered price of our exported products 
were suddenly reduced through lower tariffs 
abroad, or if we found our whole foreign 
market suddenly expanded through the 
restoration of convertible currencies through- 
out the world. I turn now therefore to the 
other devices for overcoming the evils of the 
high-cost economy: namely, the general 
liberalisation of world trade and the free 
convertibility of currencies. 


DOLLAR AREA’S ROLE 


We seem nearer to convertibility today than 
we have been since the imposition of war- 
time exchange control throughout most of 


the world ; but the prerequisites to converti- 
bility have not changed. 

Since the end of the war the world’s hopes 
for convertibility have waxed and waned with 
Britain’s exchange reserves. Today, with 
reserves at $2,520 million and steadily im- 
proving, Britain can afford once more to 
consider freeing the pound sterling with the 


great advantage that now she will move 
from a position of strength rather than 


weakness. 


I think we can say that Britain and her 
partners in the sterling area, as well as most 
of her Nato partners in Western Europe, 
have not only accepted convertibility as desir- 
able in principle, but have in fact subjected 
themselves to the discipline in their domestic 
monetary and fiscal policy which is one of 
the prerequisites to convertibility. 


I believe the time has come for the dollar 
area to show evidence of good faith by reduc- 
ing trade barriers both in the form of tariff 
duties and in the form of Customs 
formalities and red tape. The dollar area 
must in addition show willingness to under- 
take certain responsibilities in the  inter- 
national monetary field. 


STERLING BALANCES 


There is the problem of the sterling 
balances with their constant threat to the 
stability of the pound ; and there is, in addi- 
tion, the problem of sterling area exchange 
reserves, which, though improving, are still 
considered insufficient by informed opinion 
abroad to lend wisdom to an immediate dash 
for freedom. On both counts, it is the dollar 
countries that can overcome the, doubtless 
well-founded, fears of our friends abroad. 


Once these fears are removed, and given 
a continuation of the present rate of progress 
in dollar-short countries, the two great 
economic blocs in the western world will be 
able to move as an economic as well as a 
political body towards the twin goals of 
welfare and freedom. 


CANADA’S HIGH-COST ECONOMY 


Startling and unpleasant as it may be, 
however, there is evidence also that Canada 
is tending to become a high-cost economy 
in which natural and artificial barriers prevent 
us from achieving the degree of flexibility 
and mobility required for orderly adjustment. 
One marked evidence of this inflexibility is 
to be found in the failure of retail prices 
to reflect the general fall, since 1951, in the 
prices of raw materials. 


This, as I pointed out last year, may be 
called a “concealed inflation”; it is the 


inflation not of final prices but of production 
and distribution costs. 


We must reverse this process and achieve 
increased flexibility in our economy if we 
are to make those price adjustments which 
are necessary both to maintain stability and 
prosperity at home. and to insure our com- 
petitive position in world markets. But we 
should also further in every possible way the 
present movement in western nations towards 
a world of liberalised trade and convertible 
currencies ; for it is only in such a world 
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that we can reap the full fruits of our coi) 
petitive position. 

I have emphasised the seriousness’ of 
problems we have to face both in the im: 
diate and in the more distant future. ‘| 
does not mean that I have anything bur 
most abundant faith in our ability as a na 
to solve our problems ; but I have thou, 
it better to risk some over-emphasis tha: 
encourage false hopes. The economic po 
required to solve these problems will in\ 
the sacrifice of expediency to sound prin 
in a number of matters where the choice n 
be politically very difficult. But the ultin 
reward is great: no less in fact than 
growth of Canada to the economic statu: 
needs to take her place among the 
nations of the world. 


’ 


’ 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,8 95,000,000 


T. H. Atkinson, the general manage: 
commenting on the bank’s financial 
ment, noted “a quite substantial increas: 
$204,399,315 in assets, which now toil 
$2,895,856,189. This is the highest fig 
ever reached by a Canadian bank and pl. 
The Royal Bank of Canada well up in 
list of the largest financial institutions of 
world. Deposits are reported 
$2,734,644,076, an increase of $207,133.69 
as compared with the previous statem 
This increase has been accompanied by 
expansion in the number of accounts on ou: 
books. We are now conducting ove: 
2,350,000 accounts, and it is of interest to 
note that the number of deposit accounts 


in Canada has more than doubled sin 
1942.” 


Mr Muir, the president, directed the sha: 
holders’ attention particularly to the ban! 
reserve fund, now totalling $70 million, 
which, he. said, “is now, for the first time 
in our history, twice as large as our paid up 
capital, This year’s increase in this fund 
results from the appropriation or transfer (o 
it of not only a part of the year’s earnings, 
but also of $12 million from our reserves 
for contingencies.” 


Branches of the bank now number 793, 
which 70 are in countries outside Canada 


The report and accounts were adopted 


STERLING ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED INCOME 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Sterling Estates, Limited, was held on 
January 13th, in London, Mr Douylas 
Overall, JP, FAI (the chairman), presiding 


The following is an extract from /is 
circulated statement for the year ended 
September 30, 1953 : 


The gross rental income of the parent com- 
pany totals £132,887, an increase of £4,995 
over that of the previous year, notwithstind- 
ing certain reductions in rental income Y 
reason of sales at the close of that year .od 
transfers of property to subsidiary companies 
in the year under review amounting to some 
£4,700. Income from the subsidiary 
panies at £14,234 shows a substantial incre ise 
which is partly due to income tax repayments 
in respect of relief for maintenance expe!!! 
ture in previous years. Income from you! 
associated company is increased at {4,50 
with a resultant total income for the yea % 
£151,982. 


Ground rents, interest charges, other 0u'- 
goings and general expenses total £63,354, 
leaving a net revenue, subject to taxation, of 
£88,648. This revenue showing an increas 
of £6,978 arises solely from rental aod 


com- 
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it income, there navine heen ay 
property during the period under 


rectors recommend the final divi- 
raised from 5} per cent to 6! per 
income tax), making a total of 
as against 84} per cent for the 
Car. 


port and accounts were adopted 


BSS, RATCLIFE AND 
RETTON, LIMITED 
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by officials, staffs and operatives of our 
ere n 
BAU) 


I now beg to move that the report of the 
directors, and the balance sheet for the year 
ended September 30th last be adopted ; that 
the half-yearly dividends paid on December 


31, 1952, and June 30th last on the 5 per 
cent cumulative preference stock of the 


company, 


and the interim dividend of 10 per 
cent on the ordinary stock paid on June 26th 


last be approved, and that a final dividend 
be and is hereby declared of 33 per cent on 
th 


stock, making with the interim 
dividend of 10 per cent paid on June 26th 


tine ordinary 








c pe M4 Art M se ast, total dividend of 43 per cent for 
Cc. A. BALL’S STATEMENT succeedec tie tie we ull less income tax, such final 
pp ted ¢ omt : on aivid to be payable on or after 
. . ‘ T y 7 
ty-seventh annual general meeting ct r 8, 1945 « ou know, 4° 6, 1954. 
dinary stockholders of Bass. R he held ( on The Rt Hon Lord Gretton seconded the 
Gretton. Limited. was held Septen resolution, which was carried unanimously 
January 11, 1954, at the registered \t all dance 
¥ the company, High Street, Burto and h ble help RETIRING DIRECTORS RE-ELECTED 
10 ‘ i ] t all the We ea ee a 
rman, Mr C. A.-Ball, presided, ~~~) = omelet YX "P M, ee ate ee 
upported by the following members PI etiren ri anners on the proposition of 
rd: The Rt Hon Lord Gretton M1 W. R Soper, seconded by Mr R. I 
r A. G. Manners, Mr W. P. Manne: - NO MEAN ACHIEVEMENT looby ; Mr W. R. Soper on the motion of 
2 D. Manners, Mr F. F. Toone, Mr. Mr A. G. Manners, seconded by Mr C. G 
Soper, Mr I. M. Lewis, and Mr ms ; rading profit for Welch 
R. Bateman, MBE, ACA, with > ee case id this Mr I. M. Lewis, Mr R. D. R. Bateman 
ry H. Charles (secretary), and Mr * ™° 3 evement having regard and the Rt Hon Sir James Grigg, elected 
Tavlor representing Messrs ine ne : irious sorts to directors during the year, were re-elected— 
, Smith and Whinney (auditors) in a our profits are sub- Mr I. M. Lewis on the proposal of Mr W. P. 
- e ject d rising costs which we Manners, seconded by Mr F. Hanson; Mr 
GB retary . weed the an Mave 80 1% R. D. R. Bateman on the motion of Mr F. F 
a ae a Seiten Coes SS oe he } fers t Toone, seconded by Mr J. F Rose ; the 
lal fully exy c Rt Hon Sir James Grigg on the proposition 
hairman said: tl otk of Mr P. D. Manners, seconded by Mr S. C. 
emen, I have to submit for co det hink there 1s S¢ Robotham. 
doption, the report of your dire 5 Une [he remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
ether with the audited statement of I oul ore to record our Whinney, Smith and Whinney, was voted on 
he year ended September ppreciatic fi. e services the proposal of Mr I. M. Lewis, seconded 
E « es . i a L € yeal by Mr I % WY iiters. 
i 





DISBURSEMENTS 





AN ANALYSIS OF 


; Goops AND SERVICES PURCHASED FROM OUTS! 


INCOME 


AND EXPENDITURE 


“Where all the money goes”’ 


IN 1953. 


Proportion of 
each i1 of income 


£ £ s. CG 


ve 
i Raw Materials (including Duty of £10,362,570) eve ... 83,740,382 16 73 
’ Fuel and Power 1,264,760 3 
7 Packing Materials ae 4,261,143 3 

4 Other Refining Expenses .. 975,383 <4 
3 Advertising Be Sig aie - ve 30,839 . 

i Overhead and Special Expenses, including Selling and Distribution 1,609,193 e “ 

mesncihiadants 91,901,704 

VALUE Appep or Net Ourput - 

i Wages, Salaries, National Insurance and Employees’ Benefits on: ni 4.884.691 114 

‘ Provided for Renewals of Plant and Machinery and Depreciation of other 





p i Fixed Assets... , 


Amount placed to Reserves 


INCOME 


United Kingdom Taxation on Profits and Provision for Contingent Liability 


Dividends to Ordinary and Preference 


? 
hy 


Stockholders Net) 


TOTAL 


VALUE OF Export SALES (including £5,619,548 Drawback) 





VALUE OF Home Trape SALES AND OTHER INCOME 


ToTaL INCOME 


DISBURSEMENTS... 


045.366 24 
967,742 43 
470.848 I 
656,898 } 
9,025,545 


£100,927 ,249 


30,398,690 6 
70,528,559 
£100,927.249 
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BRITISH STEEL 
CONSTRUCTIONS | 
(BIRMINGHAM), LIMITED 








LARGER PROFITS 
[he seventeenth annual general meeting of 
B h Steel Construction Birmingham), 
Limited, was = d on a. quary 12th at Bir- 
mingham, Mr . Basil Holden, FCA, chair- 
man, eee 
I following is an extract from his state- 
r culated with the report and accounts 
) 52 weeks ended August 29, 1953: 
Che accounts show an increase of nearly 
15.000 in profits over, those earned last 
In addition, there is £3,897 from provi- 
ns made in previous years which are no 
yer required. There is therefore £206,731 
for disposal as compared with £187,912 last 
In consequence your board have felt able 
to recommend an increase of > per cent in 
1e final dividend, making 174 per cent for 
the vear. In so doing we shall be ploughing 
yack into the business slightly less than last 
4 he ba e has been struck to show 
ned, we must then provide 
for tl forms of taxation whi ch these 
profi When thi one 
woul ne that what remains is veniiatle 
for the shareholders either to spend or to 
to the value of their invest- 
men The Chancellor of the 
I inds we must pay over to 
il to four-fifteenths of what 
d in cash to snodlaahdees by way 
) 11% 
So just because we want to pay you £28,875 
yur reward for your investment, we have 
» pay another £10,800 which would not 
yth demanded of us. I find it diffi- 
ir to write with restraint in reference to 
yrofits tax distribut charge. To mulct 
sha older of over one-quarter of his just 
d it a time when enterprise and courage 
il investment are no less needed than 
inv other business activity strikes me as 
macy 
RESULTS EXCEED EXPECTATION 
The results for the past year are a little 
etter than I anticipated when addressing you 
last vear, and have been achieved in the face 
<eener competition for a shrinking market. 
Current assets are nearly £57,000 more 


in last year, and they exceed current 
iabilities by no less than £346,000, which 
; more than our issued share capital. 
Although stocks 2nd work-in-progress torm 
1 very large proportion of our current assets, 
both are rapidly self- lig uidating, otherwise 


it would not be possible for us 
the volume of business we do. 


greatly helped in this 


to undertake 
‘'e have been 
respect by the con- 








nued improvement in our liquid position 
which is the outcome of our policy of 
dividend restraint and financial prudence 

lly, 

The nature -of much of our business is 
such that we are able to make long-range 
forecasts with a fair degree of accuracy. 
Allowing for the fact that we should not 
derive anything next year from the South 
African project should it eventuate, and 
without taking into account anything which 
may accrue from an extension of our existing 
housing activities, I shall expect next year’s 
results to show a greater increase on the 
current year than that which this year shows 
over its predecessor. This forecast must, 


however, be qualified to the extent it is 
conditioned upon there being no major indus- 


trial or political disturbance during the 
period 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


AVELING-BARFORD 
LIMITED 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Aveling-Barford Limited was held on January 
12th 2c Grantham, Mr Edward Barford, MC 
(chairman and joint managing director), 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to September 30, 
1953: 

As a result of the very conservative divi- 
dend policy adopted in postwar years, the 
assets and earning capacity of the business 
have been vastly increased. ‘Today we are 
now not only one of the largest concerns in 


our industry, but our manufacturing, ser- 
vicing and selling facilities are probably 
unexcelled by any comparable enterprise. 
Also about 70 per cent of our trade is 
export. Yet we have had to set aside no 


less than £226,000 for Excess Profits Levy 
for these two years in addition to ordinary 
taxation. 


We have applied to the 
mittee and received permission to capitalise 
part of our reserves in order to bring the 
paid-up capital to a figure of approximately 
half the actual assets employed. 


Capital Issues Com- 


Future dividend distributions must depend 
upon profits and conditions and prospects of 
trade. The alteration of capital structure 
should not necessarily be taken to suggest 
more than the equivalent dividend—1.e., 
10 per cent per annum—upon the new 
nominal capital, 

During recent 
drawn to the 


might benefit 


months attention has been 
prospects of companies that 
fsom the long-overdue road 
ee a at home. Seeing that we claim 
to be the world’s largest and leading manu- 
facturers of road rollers, our name has been 
included. 
Public 
ingly revolted 
system results 


road casualties 


ion has recently become increas- 


that our totally obsolete road 
in 500 people a day becoming 


opin 


The report was adopted 





VITAMINS LIMITED 
RECORD FIGURES 


At the Annual General Meeting Mr 
H. C. H. Graves, chairman, said that for over 
20 years they had been spreading their risks. 
In 1929 they acquired Agricultural Food 
Products Limited. In 1934 they entered the 
pharmaceutical field and had now widened 
their interests to include both standard and 
proprietary preparations of all the therapeu- 
tically valuable vitamins. For the fifth year 
in succession, they had been successful in 
securing, by competitive tender, contracts 
for the greater part of the vitamin require- 
ments of the Royal Navy, Army and Royal 
Air Force. They had now begun work in 
the fine chemical field, one which offered 
wide scope for economic success by improv- 
ing methods of producing established drugs 


or synthesising valuable new ones. 
Political trends had arisen, affecting the 
whole pharmaceutical industry, which wer: 


desti Ged: unless checked, to become a 
Serious handicap to this country’s competi- 
tive future, as The Times and The Econo- 
mist had pointed out. 


The pharmaceutical industry had so far 
been unable sufficiently to make known the 
magnitude’ of its achievements and the 
modesty of the cost of its products. Almost 
universal ignorance of the fact that many 
so-called standard drugs were more expen- 
sive than the corresponding proprietaries 
was a case in point. Doctors urged to 
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prescribe standard drugs might ca 
verify that they would not thereby { 


more of the nation’s money for a i; 
attractive article. It was, for exan 
impossible to write a prescription ve 


made up from standard drugs in im 
of their well-known Complevite, Preg: 


Mn) 


Vitavel Syrup, etc. which would Vt 
involve the Exchequer in more cost 
would the simple prescribing of 
preparations. 


In contrast to widespread ignoran 
the achievements. of the pharmace i 
industry was the agricultural progra . 
and the unity—largely irrespective of 
—of those implementing it. 


The nation’s agricultural interest 
thus achieved a measure of stability wh 


{ 
few years ago would have seemed impos 
sible. This stability and unity had allowed 
the company by adequate forward planning 
to help customers to achieve still re 
economical results—higher “ outputs ”’ 4 
cost of lower “ inputs.” 

The community thus owed a great 
to the farming industry and its leaders: 
to the Government Departments concerned 
and not least to the wisdom and foresight 
of the agricultural industry’s own especial 
press. 


Trading profit (£63,755) was only a few 
pounds short of their previous record. Divi- 
dend policy had been considered with the 
greatest care. Now that the taxation position 


had been clarified the Board felt it right and 
proper to vary slightly the proporti yt 
the net sum paid as dividend and p ) 
reserve respectively. 

Last year they divided it approxima 
fifty-fifty—this year they recommended 
roughly sixty-forty. The Balance Sheet total 
now approaching £1 million was a record 
likely, however, soon to be out-dated by 
pending developments. An_ understanding 
reached with a leading American minu- 
facturer of specialised products in 
field was expected to produce 
results. 

Export trade had developed very if 
since the war as the chart below indica 

| OVERSEAS SALES 
IMS 6 | oo 
1949 50 | sueeeeee 
1952 53 | Seeesegeesseuse 
The role of Bemax, as the best-known 


vitamin-mineral-protein food in the id 


had received ever-increasing attention ig 
the past year In particular articles by 
Podalirius in The Times and Telegraph 
had aroused considerable comment id 
interest. 

The Board were of opinion that the 
Company was now well placed and well 


organised to take advantage of the frui's of 
the period of intense activity and dev-lop 
ment which began in 1945 and hac 
tinued unabated ever since. 


The accounts were adopted. 





Orders and copy for the insertu of 
Company Meeting reports must ! ich 
this office not later than Wednesd of 
each week and should be addressec (0: 
The Company Meetings Department, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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| a Sell the man at the top! 








He shapes the course 


of business 
’ throughout the world 
4 Reach him in over 


100 countries through the 
International Editions of TIME 


TIME MAGAZINE reaches the people who can do 
more than any others to increase your company’s business abroad. 
Every week, four editions of TIME are published in English and read 
by more than 1,800,000 people in over 100 countries outside the U.S.A. 
Not only are 92 out of every 100 TIME subscribers in business, govern- 
rent and the professions, but the world’s top business men prefer 
TIME to any other publication. TIME readers everywhere are the people 





who make trends, influence opinion and help to determine the trading 
policies of companies and governments. In other words, they have 
the means or the authority to buy what you sell! 

You can buy advertising space in ail four editions — 
Time Atlantic, TIME Canadian, Time Pacific and Time Latin American — 
or in the editions that cover the areas in which you are most interested, 
Full details from: The Advertisement Manager, Time International, 
Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, London, WI. 
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BRITISH STEEL 
CONSTRUCTIONS | 
(BIRMINGHAM), LIMITED 


LARGER PROFITS 


e 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
tritish Steel Constructions (Birmingham), 
imited, was held on January 12th at Buir- 
mingham, Mr W. Basil Holden, FCA, chair- 


man, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the 52 weeks ended August 29, 1953: 
he accounts show an increase of nearly 

5,000 in profits over, those earned last 

ear. In addition, there is £3,897 from provi- 
sions made in previous years which are no 
longer required. There is therefore £206,731 


for disposal as compared with £187,912 last 


; - 1. 
In consequence your board have felt able 
to recommend an increase of ) per cent in 
: ' is 77 ear ant for 
the final dividend, making 175 per cent for 
‘ar. In so doing we shall be ploughing 
1 1 1} . 
) ito the business slightly less than last 


After the balance has been struck to show 


rned, we must _ provide 
seve orms of taxation which these 

profits attract. When this has been iene one 
would imagine that what remains is available 


~ 


f the shareholders either to spend or to 
save by adding to the value of their invest- 
ment But no! The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer demands we must pay over to 


him a sum — to four-fifteenths of what 


ve = ute in cash to shareholders by way 
ot ‘den d. 

So just because we want to pay you & 28,875 
1s your reward for your investment, we have 
to pay another £10,500 which mana not 
ytherwise be demanded of us. I find it diffi- 


ult to write with restraint in reference to 
this profits tax distribution charge. To mulct 
shareholder of over one-quarter of his just 
due at a time when enterprise and courage 
m capital investment are no less needed than 
iny other business activity strikes me as 
lunacy 


RESULTS EXCEED EXPECTATION 


pees 


he results for the past year are a little 
better than I anticipated when addressing you 
last year, and have been achieved in the face 
xf keener competition for a shrinking market. 


Current assets are nearly £57,000 more 
than last year, and they exceed current 
liabilities by no less than £346,000, which 
is more than our issued share capital. 
Although stocks and work-in-progress form 
1 very large proportion of our current assets, 
both are rapidly self-liquidating, otherw = 
it would not be possible for us to undert 

the volume of business we do. We have io 
greatly helped in this respect by the con- 
tinued improvement in our liquid position 
which is the outcome of our policy of 
dividend restraint and financial prudence 
generally. 





The nature -of much of our business is 
such that we are able to make long-range 
forecasts with a fair degree of accuracy. 

lowing for the fact that we should not 
ive anything next year from the South 
African project should it eventuate, and 
without taking into account anything which 
may accrue from an extension of our existing 
housing activities, I shall expect next year’s 





Pie to show a greater increase on the 
ent year than that which this year shows 
over its predecessor. This forecast must, 


however, be qualified to the extent it is 
conditioned upon there being no major indus- 
trial of political disturbance during the 
period 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


AVELING-BARFORD 
LIMITED 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Aveling-Barford Limited was held on January 
12th at Grantham, Mr Edward Barford, MC 
(chairman and joint managing director), 
presi ding. 


‘he following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to September 30, 
1953: 


As a result of the very conservative divi- 
dend policy adopted in postwar years, the 
assets and earning capacity of the business 
have been vastly increased. ‘Today we are 
now not only one of the largest concerns in 
our industry, but our manufacturing, ser- 
vicing and selling facilities are probably 
unexcelled by any comparable enterprise. 
Also about 70 per cent of our trade is 
export. Yet we have had to set aside no 
less than £226,000 for Excess Profits Levy 
for these two years in addition to ordinary 
taxation 


We have applied to the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee and received permission to capitalise 
part of our reserves in order to bring the 
paid-up capital to a figure of approximately 
half the actual assets employed. 


Future dividend distributions must depend 
upon profits and conditions and prospects of 
trade. The alteration of capital structure 
should not necessarily be taken to suggest 
more than the equivalent dividend—i.e., 
10 per cent per annum—upon the new 
nominal capital 


During recent months attention has been 
drawn to the prospects of companies that 
might benefit from the long-overdue road 
a me at home. Seeing that we claim 
to be the world’s largest and leading manu- 
facturers of road rollers, our name has been 
included. 


Public opinion has recently become increas- 
ingly revolted that our totally obsolete road 
system results in 500 people a day becoming 
road casualties 


The report was adopted 





VITAMINS LIMITED 
RECORD FIGURES 


At the Annual General Meeting Mr 
H. C. H. Graves, chairman, said that for over 
20 years they had been spreading their risks. 
In 1929 they acquired Agricultural Food 
Products Limited. In 1934 they entered the 
pharmaceutical field and had now widened 
their interests to include both standard and 
proprietary preparations of all the therapeu- 
tically valuable vitamins. For the fifth year 
in succession, they had been successful in 
securing, by competitive tender, contracts 
for the greater part of the vitamin require- 
ments of the Royal Navy, Army and Royal 
Air Force. They had now begun work in 
the fine chemical field, one which offered 
wide scope for economic success by improv- 
ing methods of producing established drugs 
or synthesising valuable new ones. 


Politi tical trends had arisen, affecting the 
whole pharmaceutical industry, which were 
destined, unless checke sd, to become a 
serious handicap to this country’s competi- 


tive future, as The Times and The Econo- 
mist had pointed out. 


The pharmaceutical industry had so far 
been unable sufficiently to make known the 
magnitude of its achievements and the 
modesty of the cost of its products. Almost 
universal ignorance of the fact that many 
so-called standard drugs were more expen- 
sive than the corresponding proprietaries 
was a case in point. Doctors urged to 
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prescribe standard drugs might ca: 


} 
verify that they would not thereby id 
more of the nation’s money for a jes; 
attractive article. It was, for examol 


impossible to write a_ prescription 
made up from standard drugs in imi: 
of their well-known Complevite, Preg: 
Vitavel Syrup, etc., which would 
involve the Exchequer in more cost 
would the simple prescribing of 
preparations. 


In contrast to widespread ignoran 
the achievements of the pharmac: 
industry was the agricultural progra 
and the unity—largely irrespective of 
—of those implementing it. 


i 


The nation’s agricultural interest 
thus achieved a measure of stability wi 


i 
few years ago would have seemed impos 
sible. This stability and unity had allowed 
the company by adequate forward planning 
to help customers to achieve still re 
economical results—higher “ outputs ” i 
cost of lower “ inputs.” 

The community thus owed a great debt 
to the farming industry and its leaders; 
to the Government Departments concerned 


and not least to the wisdom and foresight 
of the agricultural industry’s own especial 
press. 

Trading profit (£63,755) was only a few 
pounds short of their previous record. Divi- 
dend policy had been considered with the 
greatest care. Now that the taxation position 
had been clarified the Board felt it right and 
proper to vary slightly the proportions ot 
the net sum paid as dividend and pur to 
reserve respectively. 

Last year they divided it approxima 
fifty-fifty—this year they recommended 
roughly sixty-forty. The Balance Sheet total 


now approaching £1 million was a record 
likely, however, soon to be out-dated by 
pending developments. An _ understanding 
reached with a leading American manu 
facturer of specialised products in thei 
field was expected to produce \ ile 
results. 

Export trade had developed very it 


since the war as the chart below indica 


| 


| OVERSEAS SALES 
1945 46 | See 
1949 50 | suseeeee 


1952 53 | Sueeeneenessause 


a ~~ 


The role of Bemax, as the best-knowa 


vitamin-mineral-protein food in the d, 
had received ever-increasing attention during 
the past year. In particular articles by 
Podalirius in The Times and Telegraph 
had aroused considerable comment and 


interest. 

The Board were of opinion that the 
Company was now well placed and well 
organised to take advantage of the frui's of 
the period of intense activity and dev-lop- 
ment which began in 1945 and had con 
tinued unabated ever since. 

The accounts were adopted. 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesd: of 
each week and should be addressec (0: 
The Company Meetings Departments 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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= He shapes the course 
of business 


& 


- throughout the world 


Reach him in over 





100 countries through the 
International Editions of TIME 


TIME MAGAZINE reaches the people who can do 
more than any others to increase your company’s business abroad. 





Every week, four editions of TIME are published in English and read 
by more than 1,800,000 people in over 100 countries outside the U.S.A. 
Not only are 92 out of every 100 TIME subscribers in business, govern- 
ment and the professions, but the world’s top business men prefer 
TIME to any other publication. TIME readers everywhere are the people 
who make trends, influence opinion and help to determine the trading 
policies of companies and governments. In other words, they have 
the means or the authority to buy what you sell ! 

You can buy advertising space in all four editions — 
Time Atlantic, TIME Canadian, Time Pacific and time Latin American — 
or in the editions that cover the areas in which you are most interested. 
Full details from: The Advertisement Manager, Time International, 
Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, London, WI. 
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A radio receiver 


3 


THROUGH THE PHILIPS WORLD WINDOW 


INT I 


en 


- France, as in many other countries of the world, 
Philips is ceaselessly contributing to the advancement of 
radio. But that is not all. If you should require an 
electric lamp—if you need a welding plant or an X-ra 
tube—if, indeed, you need anything electrical, Philips are 
there to give your requirements expert attention on the 
spot. 

In France, too, you will see the famous Philips emblem— 
a symbol behind which stands over half a century of 
scientific and engineering knowledge—a sign round which 
has been built a reputation of leadership in the whole 
field of things electrical. 


PHILIPS 


in PARIS: 
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Wherever you may be in the world a P 

; SERVE THE ENTIRE WORLD Philips local organisation will always j 

tiara: supply you on the spot. 

Ss ELECTRONIC TUBES * INCANDESCENT, FLUORESCENT, MERCURY AND SODIUM LAMPS * RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS * MEASURING 

APPARATUS * ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES * MEDICAL APPARATUS * HF. GENERATORS * WELDING ELECTRODES 

AND WELDING PLANTS * CINEMA EQUIPMENT * RADIO AND TELEVISION TRANSMITTERS * TELECOMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT * AUTOMATIC AND 
LINE TELEPHONY INSTALLATIONS * RADAR INSTALLATIONS DIAMOND TOOLS * 


INDUSTRIAL RECTIFIERS * PUBLIC ADDRESS INSTALLATIONS 
IMAGE AMPLIFIERS * TAPE RECORDERS. 
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